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Foreword 



T he purpose of the second- book of ern states; rhany executive committee meet- / 
Volume II of Book oj the States is to ings of the. several interstate commissions; 

present a living record of the develop- meetings of the board of managers of the 

ment of thought on problems of interstate Council of State Governments ; and "^her 

significance as it is expressed by the states- conferences— have necessarily been omitted ' 

men who are most actively engaged in the from this record of proceedings. , > 

solution of these problems. Meeting in con- Thought has been given to continuity of 
t- ^ferences, discussing common problems, ex-: ideas in arranging the order of conferences 
changing ideas and experiences,, state and in this book. .All of the conferences of the 

federal officials arid' technicians modify and Interstate Commission on Crime have been 

arriplify their approaches to intergovern- grouped together, and the con fererices of the 

mental cooperation and its future possibili- Interstate Coriimission on the Ohio Basin 

V ^ a policy deyelops. are together. Within each groupi thecon- 

: . Notwithstanding frequent disagreement on ferences are presented Ghronologically. ; 

methods, a general tendericy can be seen to- Thus it is possible to follow the development 
ward agreement on one objective — inter- of thought and action, oji particular .prob- 

V lems more easily. 

• , While it has not been possible to record .A table of c6nl;ents is included to assist 

everything that has been said at the inter- readers in locating particular' conferences.; ' ' : 

• Iri addition, an index is included to facilitate 
made to include the important contributions locating the discussion of specific topics and 
of each participant,, and every effort has the opinions of iiidividuals.. 
been put forth to retain Jthe e.xact meaning It should be ejjjj||j3gsiz^ every 

, intended by the individual. In some in- effort has been riVaUe to report the ideas of 

• , . stances it was impossible to report confer- each participant in the cohferences as they 

• ences verbatim because no transcript was wereexpressed.inspiteof necessaryconden- 

taken. ^ In siich cases summaries are in- sation of the reports tp one volume of print, 

eluded. The.usefulness of this volume can only be 

The conferences reported in this volume determined by those who read it. It is the 

. by no means ewer the entire activity of the hope of the staff o^ the Council of State 

Council of State Governments during the Governments that a definite contribution; is 

past two'years. in fact, they merely serve being niade by preserving this record of the 

to indicate the trend of development of inter- development of thought on interstate co- 

state cooperation. Many regional confer- operation. These volumes will be improved - 

’ ■■ ences that have been implemented by the with experience. 

" District-No. 2 Secretariat' among the east- , - ^ ^ 
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Friday Morning Session 



21^ 1935 



T he Interstafe Conference, on Crime, 
was called to order Friday niorning, 

. at 10:00 . A.M;, in the V Assembly 
Chamber. of the State House, Trenton^ Nevv 
•Jersey, Judge Richard Hartshorne, Ghair- 
rrian of the“ New _ Jersey Commission^)!! 
Interstate Cooperation, presided. 

Governor Hoffman extended, a cordial 
welcome to “the first general interstate Con- 
ference on Crime Compacts ever held in this 
Gountry. New Jersey is very proud of the 
fact that.it was the first state to organize a 
commission on interstate cooperation as a 
part of the development of the Council of 
State Governments. The state has long 
had experience with interstate compacts 
and with rirany interstate administrative 
problems. It is reasonable to expect much 
constructive work from this meeting.-" 

•IMr, Henry \V. Tole, executive director 
of the Council of State Governments 
stressed the need for Hiiterstate cooperation 
in these critical times' . He made the point 
that this is a time “when any claim of states’ 
rights must be justified by a demonstration 
of states’ competence.” He noted the need 
of. permanent functioning machinery for 
such interstate cooperation as is being con- 
sidered by the Interstate Conference on 
Crime, 

Judge Hartshorne announced the ap- 
pointment of a temporary committee on 
permanent organization: Hon. A. A. F. 

Seawell, North Carolinaj Chairman ; Senator 
Andrew Jackson Graves, Tennessee; Hon. 
•Mac Q. Williamson, . Oklahoma, vice- . 



chairmen; Hon. Henry W. Toll, secretary; 

. William B. Cox, New York; Joseph P. 
Murphy, Nmv Jersey; Burdette G. Lewis, 
Illinois; Edwin - L. Lindell, Minnesota; 
Senator Charles D. Green, Nebraska.; 
Colonel P. D. Shingleton, West A^irginia; 
Colonel Paul G. Kirk, Massachusetts; Hon. 
John A’. Byrnes, New York; ■ 
Assistant Attorney-General Justin 
Miller, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Crime of the Attorney-General 
. of the United States noted that ‘.‘This is a 
meeting of profound significance; . Present- 
day hiethpcls of transportation and com- 
munication have brought about a natioh- 
vvide crime problem. An interstate crime 
commission to provide frequent contact be- 
tween the crime control machinery in the 
states and between state and federal gov- 
eroments seems to be highly desirable.” 

AIr. Burdette Leivis nf the American 
Public Welfare Association reported for 
the^committee on permanent organization. 
The committee moved' that the temporary 
officers /of the' conference be made perma- 
nent officers and presented a report. (See 
. page 8 for text.). 

The report of the committee was accepted 
: by the conference. / '; 

The general meeting was then adjourned, 
and the delegates met in the following scct 
. tions during the afternooni extradition of 
■ criminals ; removal of out-of-state witnesses; 

extension of trial jurisdictibn ; parolee 
^ supervision; joint interstate bureaus; and 
form of compact: 



Friday evening Dinner Meeting 



October 11, 1935 • 



G -N-Fridav evening the delegates were 
I the guests of New Jersey at a dinner 
heldv at the’ Hotel Hildebrec^^^ 
Trenton./ The Honorable David T...Wilentz, 
.Attorney-General of /.New . Jersey, / was 
, toastmaster/ The speeches of the evening 
were broa:dcast over a coast to coast neG 
work of the National .Broadcasting Com- 
pany/ General Wilentz first introduced 



Hon. Harold- G; Hoffman, Governor of. New 
. Jersey. ■ ■ :// . / ' 

Governor Hoefman said that the se- 
curity of the ^American people is dependent 
/ upon traditions of friendly cooperation in 
the United States. On the other hand, these 
traditions impose certain limitations./ “We 
are beginning to realize indhe United States 
that there must be a more direct cooperation 
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between the several states in certain specific 
fields.” The joint action for interstate co- 
dperatiori may mark the beginning r>f a new 
epoch in government practice in • this 
country. " 

; ,._Hois. Hkrbert H. Lehman, Governor of 
New' York, spoke of the crime conference 
just finished at Albany. ‘ Closer cooperation 
of law enforcement agencies between the 
states and between the states and the fed- . 
era! government is, sure to result. The in-=. 
creased interest in the use of the compact 
clause leads to great hopes for the achieve-- 
ment of the common: purposes of these 
states— especially through the Council of 
State Governments. 



Mr. Sanford Bates, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, declared that one of the, 
many problems w'ith which officials, must 
concern themselves is the more effective 
handling of probationers and parolees. 
Interstate compacts are essential to’ success- 
ful handling of prisoners and parolees. Es- 
sentials of successful probation and parole 
systems include; one, careful selection of 
candidates ; two, thorough knowledge of , 
each case; and, three, rigid and adequate 
supervision. : : / 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



Saturday MORNING Session 

October 12, 1935 



A TTORNEY-General O’Gonor of Mary- 
land presided. A report of the resolu- 
tions committee was presented by the 
chairman. 

■The resolutions as finally adopted ap- 
pear on pages 5-8.- . ’ 

Radio Symposium ‘ 

From 11:00 A. M. to 12:00 noon, Eastern 
Standard Time, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company conducted a symposium of 
attorney-generals direct from the As- 
sembly Chambers at the State House, Tren- 
ton. Each one, in speaking, pointed out 



the importance of interstate cooperation 
in controlling crime, stressed the willing- 
ness of his depj(rtm'ent to cooperate with 
similaf ciepartments'in other states, and e.\- 
plained what to him was the rnost important 
result of the conference from the standpoint 
of his' particular jurisdiction . At the con- 
clusion of these 21 speeches, Judge Joseph 
G. Wolber, of New Jersey, spoke on the 
air. The final speaker on the radio sym- 
posium was Air. ,Toll, the e.xecutive 
director of the Council of . State Govern- 
ments. 

, At the conclusion of the broadcast the 
conference was declared adjourned. 



RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS 



R ESOLVED; that this conference urges 
the enactment, in the states where 
. “ it is not already, law, of the uniform 
act providing for the ' sunimoning of wit- 
nesses in one state to testify in a criminal 
prosecution in another state. Be it further 
RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends that the executive committee of the 
Interstate Crime Commission consider the 
desirability and feasibility of extending the 
provisions of this act to include grand jury 
witnesses. . 



; RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends to the Interstate Crime Commission 
that such Commission promptly undertake 
studies : 

(a) on the simplification of the Inter- 
state rendition procedure,’ and 

(b) on the application of such' pro- 
ceduretoothersthanactualfugi- 

- tives from justice. 

• And be it further 

RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends the adoption by all the states of the 
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statutes existing in a few, which permit a 
waiver of ■'extradition procedure by persons 
charged with crime or under sentence. 

HI ' 

: WHEREAS, the section on 'extension- of 
trial jurisdiction finds that there are three 
types of offenses where more than One state 
is concerned, punishment of which is not. 
now adequately -provided for in all stktes, 
and • ; ^ 

WHERE.‘\S, a situation may arise in 
which 

(1) a person within a state does an act 
which affects another State; * 

(2) a person outside the state does an 
act which takes effect within the 
state ; -■ 

(3) an 'act is committed, so near the 
boundary of a state as to make it ' 
uncertain whether either the doer 
or the effect is within the state; 

therefore, be it ' . 

RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends that the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws consider the drafting of appro- 
. priate statutes relating to the above first two 
situations} and that the e:^ecutive commit- 
tee of the conference consider , the advis- 
ability of formulating, a compact which 
would regulate the third situation by inter- 
state compact. ' . 

r ■■ ■■ 

■•■■IV ■ - 

RESOLVED, that this conference en- 
dorses the device known as the interstate 
compact as an appropriate and effective 
means pf cooperation between the several 
states in the supervision of probationer^ and 
parolees, and recommends to the executive 
committee of the conference consideration 
of the detailed report concerning this sub- 
ject, prepared by the section on parole 
superyision, which accompanies this resolu- 
. tion. • 



WHERE.AS, this conference recognizes 
the mutual value to all states of universal 
fingerprinting, be it 

RESOLX'ED, that it is the sense of this 
conference that it recommends the policy 
of universal fingerprinting throughout the 
United States. 



WHEREAS, this conference recognizes J 
the fact that it is to the mutual advantage of ? 
the states that sound moving pictures be 
used in the identification of criminals, be lt 

RESOLVED, that . this conference recom- 
mends the trial and use of sound moving 
pictures in the identification^mf. criminals 
and the immediate application of this policy 
to all major criminals now in custody, ac^ 
cording to the procedure developed by the 
New Jersey State Police under the direction 
of Colonel H. Norman Schwarzkopf. 

' ,:■:• ■'-:■/■■ VIII ' c 

WHEREAS, this conference recognizes 
the mutual advantage to each state of the 
maintenance of a unit of criminal intel- - 
ligence. be it 

RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends the maintenance of a unit of criminal 
intelligence iii-the state law enforcemen.tr 
agencies. Such, a unit should be equip-pBcl 
, for detailed; permanent, , and up-to-date 
records of characteristics, operations, cor- 
respondence, photos, antecedents, and other 
pertinent information concerning criminals 
and their associates, and the interchange of . 
such information to other state.s on request. 



■ RESOLVED, that it is the consensus of 
the section on form of compact that it is 
highly desirable that uniform compacts be 
drawn upon each of the various subjects 
which the other sections of this conference 
shall deem proper for compacts. 



■ WHEREAS, this conference ]• recognizes 
the mutual advantage to all states of ‘state 
bureaus of criminal identification, be it 
RESOLVED, that this conference recom^ 
mends that every state in the Union- estab- 
lish a state bureau, of criminal identifica- 
tion.; ^ 



WHERE.AS, it is the consensus of this 
conference that there is a necessity for 
some central medium for continuing study 
of forms of conipacts on subjects of inter- 
state interest whjch are subject to the com- 
pact procedure, and 



•f 
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WHEREAS, the Interstate Conference on 
Crime, through its permanent organization 
is peculiarly adapted to serve as a clearing 
house or medium for such study, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that .we call upon the ex- 
ecutive committee and officers of this con- , 
ference to set up a special committee for 
this purpose and to avail itself of the as- 
sistance of all organizations working in this ' 
field and qualified to, give such assistance. 

Whereas, we realize that without the 
active interest of pur citizens and that with- 
out organized public support’ the recom- 
mendations of this conference will not be 
enacted into law, therefore be lt 

RESOLVED, that we urge those in . at-, 
tendance at this conference and particularly 
the state members of the. Interstate Crime 
Commission created by this conference to 
do everything possible to organize public 
opinion in their respective states iri support 
of the recommendations of this conference 
and the future reconimendations of the’ 
Interstate Crime Commission. 



I WHEREASt- a feeling, of satisfaction 
exists arnong the states in regard to the co- 
operation which exists in matters of inter- 
corrimunication between the states, be lt 
RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this 



■ ■ ■■.xiii : 

WHEREAS, differences of opinion among 
. police asithorities of the several states as to 
necessary limitations upon ' the scope of 
reciprocal recognition of police arid peace 
officers engaged in what is termed “hot 
pursuit,” as embodied in the South (Dakota 
statute make affirriiative recommendation 
at this time inadvisable, be it : 

RESOLVED, that the responsible heads 
of state police agencies make this the, subject 
of further study and that the executive 
committee of this organization do likewise 
and report with recommendations ' at the^ 
next session of this conference. | 

. XIV (' ■. 

...RESOLVED, that the legislature |)f each 
of the forty-eight states is hereby requested ' ' 
to give consideration at its next session to 
each of the legislative recommendations of 
this conference. I 

The Council of State Governments is re- 
quested to, communicate to the governor, 

. .the president oT the senate, the speaker of ' 

. the- house of representatives, and the chair- 
men oLall proper legislative committees, at 
the time of the convening of the legislature 
of each of the said states, the legislative rec- 
ommendations adopted at this conference; 



coirimunication between the states, be it “ be accompanied by copies of 

RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this various legislative proposalsMpproved 
conference thal it heartily endorses the . by this conference, with such revision o 

existing comity and spirit of cooperation ' executive committee of the con- 

.. C-, X * * • ference may previously determine, 

now existing between the states injrn.5itters : - T • .. . . ^ 

of inter-communication. . .w. o v"' ' ' ^ 



WHEREAS, the Attorney-General of the 
United States has given rearihTpetus to the 
cooperation of local and state agencies in 
combatting crime and has taken an actjver ..After a thorough discussion Of the prob- 
place of leadership in the; movement for lem if was voted: 

developing cooperation between the -states -- Tha.tXhe Interstate Conference on Crime 
and the federal government in -this field, endor§?The device knowimas the interstate 
therefore be it cornpact as an appropriate and effective 

RESOLVED, that this conference ex- means of cooperation between the several 
presses its appreciation for the steps already states in the supervision of probationers and 
taken and urges upon the Attorney-General parolees. 

continuance of his active interest and upon The section expresses. its opifiion that the 
the executive committee of the' Interstate drafters of, such compacts should take into^ 
Commission the desirability pf-extending cpnsideratioirfhe necessity of including the 
such cooperation. ^ ^ ^ 



ReRort OF Section 01 1 Parolee 
Supervision 

Commended to the consideration of the 
states but not adopted by the ‘ ‘ 
conference. 
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(1) The compact should enable custo- 
dial, judicial, and administrative authorities 
of a state to permit a person convicted of 
an. offense ivithin such state and placed on 
probation or released bn parole, to reside 
in any other state party to the compact 
while on probation or parole; under siich 
terms and conditions as to residence, em- 
plbyment, and reporting, as may be mu- 
tually agreed upon. 

, ( 2 ) The compact should contain a defini- 
tion as to what constitutes residence in the 
receiving state. 

■ (3) The receiving state should be given, 
an opportunity to investigate the home and 
prospective employment of persons received. 

/ under such compact. 

(4) The sending state should be required 
to supply all necessary identifying infor- 
mation and factual data in its possession 
with reference to said probationers or 
parolees whibh may be necessary for the 
proper supervision by the receiving . state. 

(5) "J^he receiving state should assume 
the duties of visitation and supervision of 
probationers or parolees of the sending state 

i'*lmd, in the exercise of these duties, should 
’ employ the highest possible standards of ' 
isupervisipn necessary for the reestablish- * 
ment of said parolee or probationer. 

(6) ^ The duly accredited officers of the 
sending state should be permitted at all 
times to enter the receiving state and there 
apprehend and retake any person on proba- 

, tipn or parole without undue or unnecessary 
’ formality provided, however, that the of- 
fender is not wanted for... misdemeanor or 
crime in the receiving state. • 

,(7) The decision of the sending state t^ 
.retake such persons should be pjiclusive 
and not r'^iewable in the receiving state.V 

(8) The state department of parole, or l 
in the absence of a department, . the gov- \ 
ernor of each state shall delegate^an officer 

. to act with -officers of other states in order 
to promulgate necessary rules and regula- 
-—tions.. " , 

(9) The compact, should seek uniform' 
minimum standards covering the pre- parole 
or probation investigations, supervision, the 
rules and regulations covering parole and 
probation violations and the administrative 

. practices used in dealing with such violators 
and records. 



The section refers- with approval to the 
form for such a compact proposed by the 
states of Illinois and Indiana in tentative 
agreement. with several other states of the 
Union. ' ' ' 

Report. OF CoMivirTTEE on : 
Permanent Organization 

. , Thiere is hereby established an Interstate 
Crime Commission composed of one mem- 
ber from each of the forty-eight states. 
The delegate from each state shall be 
designated' by the commission on interstate 
cooperation of such state; provided, how- 
ever, that in the case of any state which, has 
no commission on interstate cooperation, 
the delegate shall be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The Interstate Crime Commission 
shall biennially elect fronvamong its mem- " 
bers an executive committee of seven, which 
shall elect a chairman from its member- 
ship, and which shall meet at least once 
every two years. The executive committee 
shall determine the time and place for each 
meeting. The meetings shall be organized 
by the Council of State Governments, which 
shall serve as the secretariat for the Inter- 
state Crime Commission. The Interstate 
Crime Commission shall endeavor to render 
effective all agreements entered into between 
states for the prevention of crime and for 
the better enforcement of the criminal laws, 
whether such agreements are in the form 
of compacts, legislative acts, or adminis^ 
trative regulations. The Interstate Crime 
Commission > shall report its recommenda- 
tions to each successive meeting of the 
Interstate Conference on Crime. 

A provision to ratify the foregoing sec- 
tion shall be incorporated in anylegislative.^ 
act concerning interstate cooperation in the 
field of criminal law hereafter introduced 
in the legislature of any State which has npt 
already ratified the section. 

In selecting the original membership of 
the Interstate Crime Commission, section : 
one shall be modified as- follows: Each, 
state’s delegation at this conference shall, 
at the adjournment of this session, designate 
itsmembers of the Commission to serve un- 
til j’anuary 1, 1937. Thereafter members 
shall be' selected as provided in section one, 
each for a term of two calendar years. 
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T he opening session of the second an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate Gom- 
mission on Grime in Boston, August 
21, 1936, convened at 10:35 A.M., Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, chairman, Interstate 
• Commission on Crime, presiding; , : 

Judge Hartshorne : We convene as the 
second annual meeting of the Interstate 
Commission on Crime, and we make way 
immediately for .the governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

Hon. James M. Curley: It is an ex- 
V ceedingly great pleasure for me to extend 
the hospitality of the Commonwealth to the 
visiting delegates to this conference on the 
prevention of cririie. 

Since the Mas^chusetts legislatyre, in 
■ 1936, refused to adopt the four-point anti- 

crime program of the Interstate Coinmissi'ia 
on Crime, it is apparent that the force of 
organized crime was a:nd is more powerful 
than the force of organized public opinion. 
Apparently public opinion has not yet 
crystallized into a moving force and has not 
: / yet come to realize the importance of adopts 
ing the same methods, offensive and de- 
fensive in character, which have been 
. adopted by the violators'of law. 

If we could develop the same system of 
coordination and cooperation among law 'en- 
forcing agencies which obtains arnong crim- 
inal agencies, the matter of suppressing 
crime would riot be a difficult task. l am 
not unmindful of the fact that crime arid un- 
. employment are closely related, and that, 
invariably, when ah industrial depression 
occurs, it is only reasonable to anticipate an 
increase in the crime wave ; but the cririie 
Wave that occurs generally during industrial 
depression is not of as serious a character 
as tha:t which is represented and conducted 
by organized criminal agencies. I sincerely 
trust that out of this convention which is 
to be held here in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts during the present . month, 
there will result an 'aroused and crystallized 
public opinion which. will make possible the 
enactment of such legislation which may be 
necessary for the protection of life and prop- 
erty. But in addition, and I think even 



more important, it will cpnyey to the minds 
of law enforcing 'officers the imperative 
necessity of enforcing laws that are now to 
be found on the statute books; 

Judge. Hartshorne: This'; Commission, - 
the first official bqdy representative of all 
the states of the Union, as well as of the 
federal government, dealing with the crime 
problem, was created at the Interstate Grime 
Conference held in Trenton, October 1 1 arid 
12,1935. That conference, at vvhich about 
forty states were represented, formulated : 
: a series of principles for bett^er interstate 
cooperation and crrine control. At an in- 
formal meeting Of its executive committee, 
held in the governor’s mansion at Albany. . 
the committee determined to endeavor to 
formulate these principles into concrete 
legislative drafts for action the following’ 
January, two months later; Fortunately, 
the National Convention of Commissioners ' 
on Uniform State Law .had already . drafted 
legislation on extradition and the removlal 
of out-of-state witnesses. These, therefore, 
were a basis. The conference of C.ommis|; 
sipners was requested to give us further aid.' , 
.: but the intervening time was, too .short and . 
we. therefore, turned f()r:kich aid ’to the, .. 
law schools. Twenty-six of the otitstaridirig 
law schools of the country, fronv Harvard 
on the east to California on the west, from 
Michigan in the north to Tulane in the 
south, gave that aid voluntarily.' Professors 
from these schools met. with us, with their 
drafts, in New York City, under the ■ 
auspices of the New York Commission ori 
Cooperation, and, at a two-day se.ssion, re- 
vised these drafts and modeled these four 
acts. Then these acts were sent out’ to every 
governor, every attorney-general, and every 
one . of our cornmissioners in every state of 
the Union. .Actually there were some 2,000 
mimeographed copies of our bills distributed » 
among state officials in a period of two 
months. In spite of the fact that only nine C 
state.smet in regular session during r936. 
s our major program was adopted in whole 
oil in part in ten states. ,, The trick there is. 
of] course, that some of the states held special 
legislative sessions. New York and New 
Jersey adopted every one of the fOur— close 
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pursuit,’ extradition, removal of witnesses, 
and out=of-state. parolees, Rhode Island 
adopted three. Others were adopted by 
Illinois,*’ Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Maine and Virginia.' 

. The next period which werface, 1937; will 
cover the big state legislature year, when 
forty-three of oiy* forty-eight state legis- 
latures will be in regular session. Let us, 
therefore, prepare as a Commission for a 
proportionately greater^ drive to make our 
program effective. Support by the public 
for such a drive is essential. That is the 
. report, gentlemen, of what, has occurred 
.since the creation, of the Commission in 
October. 

Now let us turn to the very practical 
matter of finances. In the absence of 
Senator Toll, the secretary and treasurer, I . 
will ask Mr. Hubert Gallagher, the assistant 
treasurer and the regional representative of 
the Council of State Governments in the 
New York and New England area; to re- 
port. 

Mr. Gallagher: The treasurer’s report 
is always the report, of the expenditure of 
funds and the plea for additional funds. 
Although only nine legislatures met in. 
regular session this year, nevertheless, it 
has been very expensive to service commis- 
sioners, ’ attorney-generals, and legislative 
committees which have handled the Com- 
mission’s legislative program. It will be 
even more expensive to carry on this work 
next year when forty-three legislatures 
meet. .The treasurer’s report shows that 
53,608.03 has been received, and 51,985.94 
expended. The names of the states and the 
amounts of their contributions follow: 

Connecticut ....$250 

- Idaho 50 

Illinois 500 

.Kansas'....... 250 . 

Massachusetts .......... 1,000 

Mississippi — 2,50 

New Hampshire 200 ; 

New Jersey 1,000 

New York .,. 1,000 

Rhode Island , 200 

•Vermont ............... 156, 



A breakdowm of the expenditures shows 
that: 

$377.16 has been expended for statione^ 

, ’ and printing \ 
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206.99 has been expended for telephone 
and telegraph . 

217.20 has been expended for postage 

743 .50 has been expended for stenographic 
expenses 

86.08 has been expended for travel 

56.50 has. been expended for expenses of 
■ : out-of-state delegates 

8.50 has been expended for publicity 
11.75 has been e.xpendedi for mainte- 
hance and equipment 
25.00 has been expended for petty cash 
151.07 has been expended for miscel- 
laneous items ^ \ 

Every cent of our small balance will be 
spent before very long, and if the Commis- 
sion continues to .service legislative com- 
mittees; members of the Commission, and 
others, as well as has been done in the past, 
additional funds will be needed. . Further- 
more, it will cost money to develop a future 
program if the Commission is to continue 
its effective work in crime prevention. I 
think it is self-evident, from a glance at 
pur schedule, . that out of this conference 
will come a program requiring considerable 
research and the drafting* of legislation to 
carry out. its aims. The proper drafting and. 
circulating of this, legislation will cost 
money. There is no limit to the work we 
can do, but there is danger that the ma- 
chinery of interstate cooperation will be- 
come rusty unless it har^THinued financial 
lubrication. 

Judge Hartshorne: I think that that 
is a very satisfactory and challenging re- ■ 
port.. ' ( 

May I call your attention to the f^t that 
the real work of this Commission takes place 
in the sections. .Upon the conclusion of our 
sectional work, we shall return to the con^ 
ference and act upon the sections’ reports. 
You will note that there are five sections, 
namely: the section on out-of-state parolee 
supervision: the section on extradition and 
removal of witnesses: the section on en- 
larging court jurisdiction; the section on 
interstate detection and apprehension b i-. 
reaiis; and the section on planning. • ; 

, ■ • ■ . ft 

Shortly thereafter the general meeting 
Adjourned, and the individvial members ! 
went to the various sectional meetings. 
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DINNER session of the -second an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime was held at the 
Parlc«^"^HoUse, Boston, . Massachusetts, " 
Friday, August M, 1936. . 

Judge Hartshorne opened the meeting 
by introducing Colonel Schwarzkopf. . 

CoLONEt H. Norman Schwarzkopf:'" 
We realized, in the state police department 
in New; Jersey, a long time ago that it 
, would be necessary to develop a means oF 
a sight identification, so we made some 
.experiments. We felt the matter deserved 
the attention of the best engineers we could 
gather together to put bur ideas into techni- 
cal application. We asked these men to 
reverse all the technique to which they 
were accustomed. 

To take an ordinary sound motion picture 
a minimum of five men is required. We 
asked them to prepare equipment which 
could be operated by two policemen \yith 
no special background and no special train- 
ing. We asked them to take a complicated 
procedure and reduce it to push-button 
efficiency. We asked them to eliminate all . 
blending and to reduce our background to 
a neutral color so as to focus attention on 
the one individual. We asked them, instead 
of softening the lines, as they normally did, 
to sharpen the lines so that the lines of the 
face and the lines of the body would be 
accentuated as an assistance to the police. 
Th^se men gave their best efforts in the. 
development of the ^equipment, and a little 
later on *Mr. Frank, of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, is going to give an ex- 
planation of the technical phases of this 
apparatus. We feel we have developed a 
technique which can be used by any police 
department, and which can be used in all, 
penal institutions to make a permanent 
record of habitual criminals so that, if they 
. return to their field of crime when released, 
the police will have this system to enable 
them in making sight identification. 

Mr. Frank: To make a sound motion 
picture, it has been found necessary, first, 
to convert sound waves to' electrical waves 
through the use of a microphone. After. 

‘ . 13 ‘ 



they become electrical waves they can be 
amplified and then they are converted to 
light waves, which can^e photographed on 
a- strip of film. The reproducing process; 
is just the opposite. ’ 

We. have two different types of systems 
in use in this country. In studios and. for , 
ordinary commercial purposes we use what ' 
is known as a double-film system. That, is, . 
w’e record on one film and photograph on 
another. For news reel purposes we use 
one film on which we photograph and record. . 
We hope to continue our experiments, and 
we hope we shall develop a single film which 
will be commensurate with the double film. 

From the picture point of view we have 
a camera which will operate concurrently 
with the recorder so that the sound will be 
entirely synchronized with the action. This •• 
camera has three different types of lenses 
which are needed because a full view of the 
subject, a half view, and a close-up have 
to be taken. The system on which the 
sound track is recorded is very sensitive 
because it converts. the electrical waves into 
light waves. We can operate the entire 
system from a single push button. The 
drapes have been scientifically designed 
from a color point, of view so that iheie is 
a neutral background.. ’We have a lamp and 
a microphone in there so that the voice of 
the„ subject can be picked . up, and we have 
another microphone^ where the ihquisilm 
stands to question the subject; camera- 
man siniply pushes one button when he isj 
ready. , 

• The projection equipment which is re- 
'quired to operate the picture consists of a 
portable projector with fin amplifier and a 
screen. The pictures we are going to show 
you are taken with professional actors, not 
criminals. \ ' , 

Judge Hartshorne: We will complete 
the demonstration of. this exhibition later in . 
order to let one of our guests keep another 
engagement. It is a pleasure to be abJe lo 
introduce to you the distinguished president 
of the American Bar Association, Hon. 
William L. Ransom. 

Mr., Ransom: Today I have followed 
the work of this Interstate Crime Confer- 
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ence \^ith a great deal of interest, aiK^ I am 
glad that you are meeting here in Boston 
this year immediately preceding the annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association. 1 
think we are. warranted in feeling' that year 
by year the weeks immediately before and 
after the. annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association provide the ocoision and 
opportunity for the bringing together of 
representative conference groups which, in- 
clude public officials, those in academic 
pursuits, and others who are engaged in 
dealing in a practical way with some of the 
problems, of our times. 

This year in Boston there are a number of 
‘ organizations which have linkgd their meet- 
ings chronologically with the American Bar 
Association a^d which are meeting here be- 
fore or after our meeting. After all, I think 
we realize that we must, in some manner 
develop in this country independent agen- . 
cies, which get together under auspices in 
which the public has cQpfidehce and which 
can furnish some leadership and guidance to 
public opinion. I feel very strphgly that,.-, 
with the development of the party system 
of government, the great centralization and / 
increase of governmental activities, and the j. 
rivalries which go with political contests for 
place .and power,- there is a need , for some 
counterbalancing effort, Vsome cdunterbal- 
ancing activity which comes from independr 
e’nt and untrammelled sources and which 
can, in some way, preserve the balance of an 
iriipartial, independent, and courageous pub- 
lic opinion. . ' 

Judge Hartshorne introduced Hon.- Paul 
V. McNutt, governor of Indiana, whose ad- 
dress was broadcast over the Blue Network, 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Honorable PaIjl V. McNutt : Curbing 
the increase in the numbes of crimes com- 
: mitted and destroying the menace of organ- 
ized crime, especially in the form of roving 
• groups of- criminals, are problems of primary 
importance. Manifestly, these problems are 
not limited to defection, arrest, and punish- 
ment, important as all of these are. To meet 
the present problem organized society must 
strengthen all of its agencies, its. preventive, 
social agencies as 'well as its agencies for 
the administration of criminal justice. In 
. addition to socialiegisiation there must be 



legislative action which will plug the loop- 
holes in the criminal code and strengthen 
the administrative machinery of criminal, 
justice. , • 

The criminal law has been concerned tra-. 
ditionally with fitting punishment to the 
crime. Modern penology has to do with 
finding Ways of fitting; punishment to the 
criminal. It discards the idea of punishment 
as much as possible. and places the emphasis 
on treatment. The criminal is a socially 
maladjusted individual, and the purpose of 
society, as stated, in some of our state con- 
stitutions, is to reform him. But the words 
“punishnient” and “reform” smack of a 
, theological age which has passed. Conse- 
quently^ it has been necessary to adopt terms 
which are- consistent with a scientific con- 
ception of crime aftd the criminal, such as 
‘■re-education” or ‘‘readjustment.’’- A calmi, 
scientific attitude on the part of courts and 
of penal institutions, supplemented by intel- 
ligent sympathy, tends to create confidence 
on the part of the criminal which is necessary 
to successful treatment. 

; The practical problems in the reorgani- . 
zation of the machinery of justice and penal 
institutions are tremendous; They have not 
been attacked wholeheartedly and intelli- 
gently. One such problem is parole. 

Parole is one of the modern methods by 
which penology attempts to fit the punish- 
ment to the criminal in contrast with the 
older efforts to fit the punishment to the 
crime. Ij places emphasis upon the restora- 
,.*tion of the criminal to society instead of 
retribution. There are some, general prob- 
lems of parole which it will not be amissJ;o 
discuss. 

The qlementary, descriptive facts of pa- 
role are familiar to all of you. Parole occurs 
at a definite point in the penal process. 
Under our indeterminate sentence laws it is 
likely to come up for consideration- soon 
after a man. has served his minimum sen- 
tence. It' follows a prison experience which 
has become a part of the personality of th^ 
offender,.. Parole is usually recommended 
by.tbe prison officials, and itds granted by 
either a prison board or by a central parole 
authority in the state. Then cornes the 
parole period during which the individual 
is relatively free. His relatives, his friends, 
and some of his neighbors knowdhat he is a 
paroled prisoner; he makes occasional re- 
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ports to an officer, and the officer may or But bitterness is not the only handicap . . 
may not see him in his home or at his work, under which the parole organization oper- 

If the parolee is not discovered in a violation ates. About 60 per cent of the prisoners in 

of the conditions of his parole, he will be our Indiana institutions are recidivists, and 

discharged in the course of time, usually it is. highly probable that many of Ihese re- 

aftejvpne year of parole. He is then a free peaters are psychopathic and neurdtic, and 

man.' Only a small percentage of ex- some of theiti are definitely insane. When 

prisoners violate their paroles; at leAst, not one of these repeaters comes before a. court, 

many of the violations are discovered by the he is tried on the basis of th^ facts relating , 

authorities. The wise criminal is. a good to the commission of the offelfSfwith which , 

parolee. But after discharge he may change he . is charged. His normal or abnormal 

his tactics and return to crime. We know - personality traits are not considered, unless 
this to be a fact because of the high per- he presents clear-cut symptoms of insanity, 

eentage of recidivism.* Our efficiency rating .Yet these traits are more important from, ’ 
in the treatment of the criminal is nothing the viewpoint of society than the mere fact 

of which to boast. This regrettable situa- of the guilt of the man. . They determine 

tion is not all due to either the fact or the what to e.xpect of him, and yet society turns ' 

methods of parole, but parole is important these persons over to the parole, authorities 

because it is the terminal period in the treat- with the expectation that, if parole is a 

ment process. . Its effectiveness is limited by sound method of penal administration, they 

a. number. of conditions, some of which ex- will be restored to good citizenship, 
isted long ‘before the man was released from ^ Any individual or parole board which lets. ■ 
prison. a prisoner out of prison on parole, or termi- ■ 

It is these limitations on the success of nates such parole, when the prisoner is not 
parole as a method of treatment of the crimi- fit for freedom, endangers his fellow citi- 

nal \vhich I wish to point out. Of course, zens just as much as one who lets a tarantula 

the n^'ure of the man himself, which wSs loose in a crowded room. We must see to it : 

fixed by heredity or early habits before he that proper investigational facilities are 

entered prison, is. a limiting condition so furnished so that no such result can arise 
far as any treatment is concerned, but theo- by mistake. ‘ . 

..retically the behavior patterns of any man It is my judgment that it would be absurd 
can be changed. . It is the purpose of the to expect the trial court to weigh all of the 

criminal courts and of penal administration facts which bear upon the probable treat-, 

to modify the undesirable behavior patterns ment which a criminal may need. The trial 

and to stimulate the development of socially court, if it could afford to employ enough 

acceptable patterns. The common methods experts, could determine the initial periodof 

of dealing with the criminal impose serious treatment. Most courts, however, are 

limitations upon the effectiveness of parole, equipped to do nothing further than to de- 

In four activities, these methods seem to me termine guilt or innocence. But even if the 

to be crucial. They are; (1) sentencing; judge assembled complete information for 

(2) prison administration; (3) the granting social diagnosis of the offender, he could not 

of parole; and (4) the supervision of the fix an accurate, definite sentence because 

parolee. the effect ofimprisonmentvaries with differ- , / 

One of the things which hampers treat- ent men. Either the law should be changed 

ment of the convicted offender most is the to abolish all definite sentences, determinate ; 

haphazard method of sentencing. First or indeterminate,- or the sentencing power / 

offenders are often given sentences much should be removed frorh the judge and 

more severe than repeating offenders for the placed in the hands of a . central state- 

same offense. Sentencing, clemency and parole court which 

It. is inevitable that those men who re- would fix the initial sentence and adjust the 

celved the comparatively long sentences will sentence as time passed in accordance with 

be embittered' by that fact. ■ Because they the progress. of the prisoner. The other al- 

are embittered, they probably are poor risks ; ternative would be to remove from the law 
for parole. To blame parole alone for their minimum and .ma.ximum sentences and to . 

return to crime is little short of inane. create . a strong central parole authority 
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which would study the man, and, with the 
assistance of the prison administration, de- 
termine the time of parole. Without some 
such change in the sentencing power, the 
effectiveness of parole is limited from the 
very day the offender is seritenced. 

After a man reaches prison, a new experi- 
ence begins which has its beari(,ng upon 
future parole success. The prison (^adminis- 
tration can increase the chances m parole 
success by preparing the man psychologi- 
■'cally and socially for his return to society ' or ’ 
through ignorance and brutality it can re- 
duce the chances of success on parole by 
creating bitterness and failing to give intelli- 
gent .vocational direction to the prisoner’s 

■ work and training. Some states have ad- 
vanced farther than others in. the develop- 
ment of scientific penal administration, and . 

• their results have been sufficient to show 
the possibilities of good penology. But good 
penology costs money, and we are loath to 
spend large sums of money on these persons 
who have defied constituted authority. This 
is shortsighted, because we lose billions of 
dollars every year on account of crime. It 
should be emphasized, however/ that the 
mere exppdituce of large sums of money on 
prison administration is not efiough ; it must 
be well spent by properly trained personnel, 
and such professionally trained persons can 
be secured and kept only if they have secur- 
ity of tenure. / 

Another fact upon which the success of ' 
parole depends is the manner in which it is 
granted. A man who is entitled to consider- 
ation for parole usually comes before a com- 
mittee or the board of a prison; so^fe^imes 
he comes before a central, state para^au- 
thority. His minimum- sentence has^|®en 
served, and he thinks his conduct is ^kh 

■ that he has some claim to consideration^^ 
the parole board. What doeSc, the par^ 

. board know about the prisoner? In manpjb 
states, and this includes Indiana, it knows 
■precious little which is of importance. It 
knovys that he was sentenced for a certain 
offense; it has a statement from the sentenc- 
ing judge or the prosecuting, attorney or 
, both ; it knows that he has worked at certain 
, jobs in the prison; and it knows that he has 
or has not been a “good prisoner.” Such an 
institutional parole board will sit for a day, 
an afternoon, or an evening, and it may hear 
" the petitions of anywhere -from a: dozen to 
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twenty-five prisoners. If it hears a dozen , 
and' gives half an hour to the consideration 
of each, it probably does a reasonably good 
job in the light of the knowledge which it ' 
has of the man. If it considers seventy-five 
and gives five minutes to each case, there is , 
little point to its coming to the prison for ' 
a meeting; it could have given its opinions 
by mail after flipping a coin. 

If the prison administration, has a, suffi- 
cient staff of e.xperts, such as psychiatrists, 
psychologists; social workers, and vocational 
teachers, it can give to the parole board a 
systematic analysis of each man and can 
interpret the findings to the board, which 
then can make an intelligent decision regard- 
ing present or future parole. Some prison 
boards have little conception of penology 
and are scornful of the scientific study of 
criminals. When such boards- sit as parole 
boards, they help to perpetuate an obscur- 
antist attitud^ and they add immeasurably 
to the cost of crime, because they do not 
perform their duties of making their contri- 
butions to the prevention of future crime. 

It would not be fair to say that parole 
supervision is the weakest link in the chain 
of crime treatment. There are many other 
weak links which limit the possibilities of 
parole supervision. But .it must be admit-'/ 
ted that parole supervision and its organi- 
zation merely offer in excuse for an pver- 
=i5ieening pride. In a great many states the 
. director of parole and a few of the higher 
officers hpve considerable professional train- 
ing and experience for their work, but even 
in these states the most has to' be made of 
poorly qualified staff officers, who supervise 
so many cases that v they cannot see their 
clients as often- as they should. Again in- 
sufficient funds and insecurity of tenure 
prevent the- development of competent; ade- 
quately staffed parole departments. 

In planning parole administration we 
have tQ think of state lines. Many states i 
have informal agreernents by which the pa- 
rolees of one state are allowed, under some 
circumstances, to reside in another state. 
These agreements, should be set up by law 
in the form of compacts. i\s a result of the 
enat^ing acts passed by; the General Assem- 
bly ijv 1935, Indiana became the first state 
in the, nation to offer compacts with other 
■states \for codperjative effort and mutual ' 
assistant in the prevention and control of 
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crime. The desiralDle results to be expected 
from this compact are the reciprocal super- 
vision of parolees and the waiving olt^ extra- 
dition of formalities with regard to the re- 
turn of parolees or probationers from other 
» ; states. 

One more general problem should be 
stated. Through inadvertence or lack of 
understanding, we often treat a parolee as 
if his only problem • is a criminal record,, 
whereas either he or his family usually has 
many problems, which influence.the progress 
. of the parolee. We know that poverty, 

, health, family relationships, and community 
relationships enter into the casual neicus 
which results in crirne. It would be iool- 
hardy to expect a parolee who is returned 
to a disorganized family and community, 
environment to succeed as well as one who 
returns to more wholesonie surroundings;. 

. but too often we parole a man or a boy 
without trying to do anything to improve the 
environment in which he has to live. 

To summarize, parole is the last step in 
the penal process. It has to carry the 



burden of all the mistakes made by the 
sentencing jpdge, the prison administration, 
and the authority which grants parole, and 
it has its'^own peculiar problems of inade- 
quate funds, large case loads, and poorly 
trained parole 'officers, which limit its effi- 
ciency. When the newspapers and others 
attack parole, their criticisms r.eveal, not so 
much the inherent weakness of parole as a 
penological method as their own failure to 
understand the whole penal System from 
courts to- parole. -We must see the whole 
penal system and understand fhe functions 
of its interrelated parts. , ; ‘ 

Judge Hartshorne: Let us turn now to 
the completion of this very interesting 
demonstration of the sound movie method 
of criminal identification. 

Colonel Schwarzkopf; The next step 
will be the demonstration of the actual use 
of this equipment. 

The. demonstration of use oL the equip- 
ment was presented after which the meeting 
was adjourned, ' 



Saturday Morning Session 



August 22, 1936 




\HE Saturday morning session of the 
second annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime was held 
at the State House, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Hon. P. Warren Green presiding. 

Judge Hartshorne; \Ve are particularly 
fortunate in having with us this morning the 
president of“the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation, Senator Henry Parkman, whomj 
I shall introduce to you. 

Senator Parkman; It seems to me most 
significant for- the development of American 
institutions of government and their con- 
stant and continuing adaptation to changing 
conditions that this body should be meet- 
ing here in Boston at the same time as the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws are 
concluding their annual conference. These 
meetings, give a.ssiirance that the decisions 
of the Supreme Court sharply delimiting 
the powers of the federal government on the 
one hand and of the states on the other have 
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not left a “nO-man’s land” which cannot be 
filled by joint federal and state action or by 
the states alone. 

There are various possibilities as yet only 
partially explored. In the first , place yqu . 
are familiar with the method of joint aet-ion 
through use of the campact clause. Art-. 
other method of federal and state cobpera-V 
tion has been suggested to deal with the \ 
problem of making more uniform the social ' 
and working conditions of the people of the 
nation. This would provide for the enact- 
ment of federal legislation restricting or 
denying .the privileges of interstate com- 
merceTo goods produced in one state below • 
minimum standards provided by another 
state in the protection of its working people.— 

The recent case of W hit ^dd vs: Ohio, 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, sustained the' power of the state of 
Ohio to prohibit the sale, within its borders, 
of goods rriade by convict labor in Alabama, . 
and at the same time upheld the constitu- 
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tionality of the Hawes-Cooper Act provid- 
ing that prison made goods, transported 

• from one state to another would be subject 
to the operations of .the laws of the state 
of delivery. ^It is only a step from the prin- 
ciple of this case to a 'situation where goods 

■ are produced under standards deemed detri- 
mental to the welfare of the people of any 
■ state. The leading case of Hanntk'r vs. 
.Dagaihart is clearly' distinguishable be- 
cause in that case the constitutionality of . a 
. federal act setting up child labor standards 
, was-in issue', wherea^^in the other case a 
state would be. exercising its own police 
power as part of its reserved rights under 
' the Constitution. 

There, is another field, which I shall, , 
merely mention , which shows' the effort now 
being rhade by many minds to adapt-our 
federal setup to the needs of the times. 1 
refer to the' field of business corporation law, 

. , where the suggestion has been made that - 

• the needed uniformity in theiaws governing 
corporations engaged in intersate commerce 
may well be o.btained by an interstate com- 
pact, supplemented by a federal licensing. 

■ ‘mt. '■■■■. 

Leaving the question of joint action, 
however, there is much that can be done by 
. the states acting independently through the ' 
.^adoption of uniform and reciprocal state 
;■ laws. . 

Having attended, during-the week, the 
session of the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, at w'hich, from time to time, 
the acts regarding extradition and out-of- 
state witnesses have been discussed, 1 can 
safely say that the necessary good will and 
spirit of cooperation exist in full measure. 

The extradition act was adopted yester- 
day .by the conference with no substantial 
. ^ change, arid the. out-of-state witnesses act, 

with only a few amendments, which 1 
hope your Comriussion will find to be. wise. 
Each body can, I hope, help the other in 
securing adoption of the acts by the various 
legislatures. Working together we shall 
come before the legislatures with .much 
riiore weight and infliierice that if we act 
separately. Furthermore; your body, com- 
posed as it is very largely of attorney- 
generals and commissioners of public 
. safety, actively engaged in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the criminal law, 
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is in a position to do what the Commission- 
ers cannot do, namely: to follow through 
the operation of these acts once they are 
placed upon the statute books. 

It is going on two years since the first 
Attorney-Generals' Conference on Crime 
was held in Washingtori. At that early 
meeting it was recognized that the Ameri- 
can Legislators' Association might be made, 
useful, arid the conference, in fact, recom- 
mended that the association cooperate with 
whatever committees might be set up in ,the 
several state legislatures to further the 
adoption -of laws designed to prevent and 
control crime. This project in which >ve 
are now engaged and the effort that faces ' 
us in the coming legislative sessions are 
directly in line with the, purposes for; which 
the association was orgaVfized twelve years 
agoc 

. The associations membership, is cpm- 
..posed of all the 7,500 members of the 
forty-eight "stite legislatures, in seventeen , 
of w'^hich, through the Council of State . 
Governments, commissions on interstate 
cooperation have been set up and are ready' 
to function. The association inaintains con,- 
tact with all the legislators throughout the 
country by means of its. magazine State 
Governnient, or by direct, contact through 
special bulletins on current legislative 
problems. Th ro ugh this medium every~^ 
legislator in the United States can have 
placed in his hands before the opening of ’ 
the next legislative sessions these bills that 
your Commission is working on at the ; 
present time, and thus prepare the ground 
for adoption. ; 

Mr. Green; Senator Parkman. T appre- 
ciate your corning here and speaking to us 
today. Now^ to follow up your disedssion, 1 
feel that ;_we should call upon the one who •. 
has had an active part in the drafting of 
our proposed legislation from the inception 
of the consideration of the topic. I would 
like to call Upon General Bennett, w’ho will 
report on the removal of out-of-state \vit- 
nesses, and who will couple with his remarks 
suggestions for the adoption of the proposed 
program. 

Mr. Bennett: We find for many years , 
we have had this type of act on the. statute 
books of some states.’ Then the Commis- 
sioners on UnXform State Law's came along 
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and suggested a new uniform act. That 
alsowas passed in some states. Then a 
year ago the Interstate Commission on 
Grime suggested an addition to the 
act. covering the witnesses who might be 
desired for grand jury investigations. When 
this was taken up with the Gommissionera' 
on Uniform State Laws,* they suggested 
certain changes to us, agreeing with cur 
• principles and agreeing generally ^yith 
what we had suggested. They came back 
yesterday with certain.changes, and we have 
agreed to all of them. 

In regard to securing the adoption of 
these acts by the various state legislatures, 
it seems to me that we must ask une man 
in each state to be responsible for them. 

That means the -man who represents his 
particular State on this Gommission. He 
_ will have to follow it up wdth the introducer, 
follow it up in committee, follow it up with 
the various party leaders in the respective 
, houses of the legislature, and finally follow 
it through to the governor’s desk and^^et it 
signed. ■ 

Another influence which will help tre- 
mendously in getting legislation through is 
the force of public opinion. That must be 
aroused if we expect to get favorable legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. Green: One of the main points for 
consideration of this Commission is the act 
of close pursuit. I would now like to call 
on General Jones of Vermont to presenFfor 
your consideration the act of close pursuit. 

General Jones ; The purpose of this act 
is to prevent the state boundaries from per- 
mitting a criminal to escape. The act 
accomplishes this in simple language by 
clarifying the common law doctrine of fresh 
pursuit , by permittihg a member of a duly 
organized state, county, or municipal peace 
unit to cross, a state boundary and make an 
arrest while in fresh pursuit of a person 
suspected of having committed a felony, 
and further provides for the’Teturn of such 
criminal after he has been thus appre- 
hended. 

The advantage of the proposed act oyer 
the conipact device, is - apparent. 'If 
. adopted, it provides that officers oT any 
. state may make: arrests in fresh pursuit, 
while under the compact form the right 
to make arrests in fresh pursuit might very 



well be confined to the contracting states. 

Before discussing the merits of the pro- 
posed act it seems. advisable to call atten- 
tion to the different ways in which an arrest 
may be made. An arrest is the apprehen- 
sion or restraining of one’s person in order 
, that it be forthcoming to answer an alleged 
or suspected crime. In general, an arrest 
at common law may be made in four w’ays: 

( 1) by warrant; (2) by an officer vvithout 
warrant-; (3) by private person also with- 
- out warrant ; and (4) by hue , and cry. It is- 
; not my purpose, hovVever, ■ to' discuss all 
methods of making arrests, but to consider 
briefly the species of arrest wherein both 
officers and private persons are concerned, 
and that is by hue and cry raised upon a 
felony committed. In Lewis’ Blackstone, 

. Vol. II, Book IV, Ghap. XXI, p./ 1679- 
1686 it is said: 

“A hue, (frorn /n<cr, to shout and cry.) 
hutcmim ct clamor , the old common- 
law process of pursuing, with horn and with 
voice, all felons, and such as have danger- 
ously wounded another, It is also mentioned 
by statute \Vestm. 1, 3 Edw. I. c. 9, arid 4 
Edw. \.y dc officio coronatdris. But the 
pirincipal statute* relative to this matter is 
.that of Winchester, 13 Edw. L c, 1 and 4, 
whichdir^ects that thenceforth every county,, 

; shall be so well kept, that immediately upon 
robberies and felonies committed, fresh suit 
shajl be made from town to town and from 
county to county, and that hue and cry 
shall be raised upon the felons, and they that 
keep the tovVn shall follow with hiie and, cry 
with all the^ town and the towns near, and 
so hue and .cry shall be made from town to 
town until they be taken and delivered to 
the sheriff. .'\nd, that such hue and cry 
may more effectually be made, the hundred 
is bound by .the same statute, cap. 3, to 
answer for all robberies therein committed, 
unless they* take the felon; which is the 
foundation of any action, against the hun- 
dred in case of any loss by robbery. By 
statute 27 Eliz.'e--c. 13, no hue and cry is 
sufficient unless made with both horsemen 
and footmen. .And, by statute.^ Geo. II. 
c. 16, the constable or like officer refusing' 
. or neglecting to make hue and cry. forfeits 
5L; and the whole vill or district is still in 
strictness liable t() be ariierced, according 
: to the law of -.Alfred; if any felony be com- 
mitted therein and the felon escapes ; an 
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institution which hath long prevailed , in initted ; but neither a constable, nor anyone . . 

: rnany of the Eastern. countries, and hath in else,-coul.d arrest a person merely on sus- 

part been introduced even into the Mogul picion of his having illegally obtained 

goods. . This is a misdemeanour, and a 
tury, which is said 'to' have e'ffectively de- power of arrest is given with respect to it 
: liyered that vast territory from the plague_ quite beyond the common law.’* 

of robbers, by making in some places the In Cu5C, Pasch. 36 Eliz. K..B. 

villages, in others the officers of justice, reported Part III, Coke’s Reports, page 52, 
responsible for all the robberies committed . it was said; . 

within their respective districts. )Hue and “Ifn this case it was unanimmisly agreed 
; V cry may be raised either by precept of a by the whole court, that although^-he pris- 

jiistice, of the peace, or by a peace-officer or / oner who escaped be out of. sight, ^yet if . / 

by any private’man that knows ojf a felony, fresh suit be made, and he be retakem-jw 

/ The party raising it must acqujiint the con- V m'c;;// (in fresh pursuit), /le 

stable of the vill with all the circumstances should be in e.xecution ; for otherwise, at the 

which he knows of the felony and the person turn of a corner, or by. entry into a house, 

I ; /. of the felon; and thereupon the constable is or by such, means the prisoner might be out 

. to search his own town, and raise alt the of sight; and although the prisoner ilieth . 

^ pursuit with into other counties where the Sheriff hath " 

ahorse and foot; and in prosecution of such no power, and where it may be objected, the 

hue and cry the constable and his attendants Sheriff cannot have the custody of him; yet 

./ have the same powers, protection, and in- forasmuch as the escape was of his own 

demnification as if acting under a warrant wrong, (whereof he shall not take advan- 

-of a justice of the peace. But if a man tage) the Sheriff, might on fresh suit take . 

wantonly or maliciously raises a hue and him in any other county, and he should be 

cry without cause./he shall be severely pun-., said in execution.” 

^ ^ the public peace.” It might be argued, therefore,, that the 

I cannot find any legal definition of close . prppdsed act is unnecessary for the reason - v 
or hot pursuit, nor are those phrases men- that under the common law, if a felony were . 

tioned in legal dictionaries. Fresh pursuit, . actually committed, a person might be ar- . V 

however, was known to the common law,, rested in another state by an officer or by/ a ' 

and a private person may lawfully arrest a private person without a. warrant, or by art : 

person, without a warrant, upon fresh p^ur- .officer if he had reasonable ground for sup- 

suit when he has knowledge of the commis- . posing that a felony had been committed ' 

sion of a felony. by a suspected person, though no felony had 

; ^ ^ In Pope’s Legal Definitions, page 592, actually been committed. However, we 

“Fresh Pursuit” is defined as: .' cannot escape the fact that most peace 

, “.An immediate pursuit of an escaping officers have no knowledge of the principles • 
criminal. The phrase does not imply in- .- of the common law and this. proposed stat- 
stant pursuit, but pursuit without uiwea^ iite, while declaratory of the common law, 

■ sonable delay.” People v. Pool, 21 Ca\. Sl2, would inform them of their right 'to cross 

Wnitc V. State, 10 Miss. 253. a state boundary and make an arrest while' 

In Hadley V. Perks,lj.R., \ Q. B.,444, at in fresh pursuit. Fresh, pursuit,' however, 

; P. 456, Blackburn, J., said: should be defined. 

. ' ^ “Under the common law if a felony were The act should be cited as theJTresh . 
actually committed a person might be ar- Pursuit Act,” and the phrase “fresh pur- 

rested without avvarranl by anyone, if he suit” should be substituted for “close, pur- 

were reasonably suspected of having, coni- suit.’’, I recommend that this Commission 
^ mitted the felony ; and a constable Could go consider the following definition of “fresh 

further: if he had reasonable ground for pursuit” and include it in the proposed. act: 

; supposing that a felony had been comhiit- “An immediate pursuit of a person who has 

ted, and reasonable ground for, supposing coinmitted a felony. or who is reasonably . - 
that a certain person had committed the suspertUed of having conunitted a felony, ancl ^ ^ 

^ ^ felony, he might arrest him, ,wh() is lleeing from the scene of the crime.” 

though no felony had actually been com-: , It shall also include an immediate pursuit 
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of a person suspected of having committed better, from a practical a^i^i^is'tratiye 

a, supposed felony. Immediate pursuit as , standpoint, to leave the word/'f^Iony. Our ' 

used herein shall not imply instant pursuit, observation disclosed that it is a. procedure 

"=*'but pursuit- without unreiisonable delay, which .should be confined Jtb only those , 
Judge Hartshorne: In addition to mure seruius offenses against society \Vhich 

changing the term "close pursuit” to ‘‘fresh would require the death penalty or confine- 

. pursuit” because of the common law defini- nient in the state penitentiary. We were 

tion, I think I can see a further reason for . also very definitely of ^he ppinion that the 
following General Jones’ suggestion. Most pursuit doctrine should apply on the basis 
of the cases which will come up under such of the {jenalty in tjie statp where the crime 
an act will be brought before ordinary police- was committed alid not where the pursuit 
magi.stra.tes who, in the majority.-of^cases, happened to -be taking place. After, con- 
are not particularly-learned in the law. If ' siderable deliberation, , we limited our com- 
we use the term “close pursuit,’.’ they will pact to the -'felony. . ; 



magistrates who, in the majority.-of^cases, 
are not particularly- learned in the law. If 
we use the term “close p^iirsuit,’.’ they will 
feel the officer must be close to the man, 
ready to put his hands on his shoulder. ' The motion was seconded aiid adopted.. 
That is, obviously, not intended. 1 take it^ • 

since “hue and cry” covers horn as well, as Mr. Green: We ask Mr. Jones to report 
voice, ifrnight cover radio horn and. phone; on the parolee act. 

T would think that even though the pur- * ']\Ir. Jones: The section met yesterday 

suing officer was a few miles behind the , and the members are agreed on the follow- 
man, or a few hours behind, he vvould be in ing propositions, recommendations and res- 
close pursuit. ; olutions. .TlVe seclioiv took the position 

Mr. Jones: Twenty-four hours.- that the compact form ■ivas preferable to the 

Judge Hartshorn j:: I move ' that 'the so-called “reciprocal enactrrient.” It is the 
executive committee of the Commission by- consensus of our section that such super- 
authorized, in consultation with .Attorney- vision can be adequately handled only by 
General Jones, to revise the act iDy changing men^ who are trained in that work and who 
the term “close pursuit” to“ fresh pursuit,” receive reasonable compensation. 

: wherever it occurs in the ;act or its title,- ' The section recommentls that more ex- 

arid. by adding a definition of such term in tended and detailed effort be devoted to the 

. the body of the act, if either of such changes drafting of the uniform bill, 



appears desirable, r,. ' 

The motionwas seconded and unani- 
mously adopted. •: , " 

Mr. Green : ^Ir. JonespI , noted that, ac- 
cording to .your definition, the act would 



It was thought advisable at one time to 
recommend that the act contain a provision 
that a parolee , violating a rule 'or regula- 
tion promulgated by the authority of the; 
receiving state could be penalized in the re- 
ceiving stale. But, after discussion, it: was 
thought that it would-be better to report 



give officers the right solely concerning such violations to the sending state; that . 

felonies. From practical experience . I the sending ‘tale should ;go and get the 



-know that an officer does not know the dif- 
ference between a felony and a' misde- 
meanor. . Furthermore, a violation .may be 
a felony in this state but across a state line 
it may be^only a misdemeanor. 



parolee; and that the parole should be re- 
voked by the sending state. So that the in- 
dividual concerned could serve the remain- 
ing part of his sentence. 

.Another question propounded at this 



Judge Hartshorne: .hlay I move that conference was one raised by Judge Harts- 

the e.xecutive committee be further author- home. He states: “Subsection 6 does not 

i zed to consider the inclusion of any crime, seem entirely clear.' Was it the intent that, 

rather than a mere felony, in this act, if, in as to a .state, adopting the act, the e.xecutiori 

its discretion, it appears desirable. of the compact by Ihe governor should con- 

Mr. Bakke; I rise at this time to give stitute the ratification, a^uming, of course, 

you such information as I have pertaining , that the other state had become a painty ' 
to this question. '^At our Denver conference, thereto, or was it the intent that a forriial 

we came to the conclusion that it would be ratificati()n should be had by the legislature. 
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of the former state subsequent to the execu- 
tion of the compact by the governor? If 
the former, then is not the term Beatification’ 
misleading? If the latter, then is not the 
adoption of the act as' proposed quite . un- 
neces^ry?” 

It was the’ opinion of the section that the 
/ intent of this Commission, by the enactment 
of the proposed law, delegated to the gover- 
nor the power to enter into the compact, and 
that, as soon as the compact was signed and 
executed, it became law without the necesl 
sity of ratification by the legislature.; So, in\ 
that connection, the section recommends 
that. sections 6 and 7 be amended by substi- 
tuting in lieu of the word,- “ratification,” 
the word, “execution,” and where the word, 
“ratifying,” is used, the word, “executing.” 

Another question came up — whether or 
not the receiving state should be allowed to 
give its consent to receive a person if he was 
. in fact a resident of the receiving state or if 
his family resided in the receiving state. 
We recommend that the uniform act should 
provide clearly, that the expressed consent 
of the receiving state should, in all cases, be 
a condition preceding the transfer to such 
state of the out-of-state parolee. In ac- 
cordance with that recommendation, .the 
majority believed subdivision (a) should 
be so amended. The act shpuld also provide 
that, where one state requests another state , 
to give such consent and where such consent 
■ is re fused j the receiving state shall state in 
writing the reason for such refusal. This is 
a new field of; legislative enactment. It is 
a field with which many states have had ho 
experience. We feel, however, that it is a 
step in the right direction if the uniform act 
; is adopted, and the compacts are made 
among the several states, 

• This section recommends adoption of the 
uniform act with some study as to changes 
recommended by the section. 

General Jones: I move that this Com- 
mission recommend the enactment of the 
uniform act as drafted by. this Commission 
. with the amendments sufzgested by the sec- 
tion, in section 1, subdivision 6 and sub- 
division 7. 

The motion Was seconded and carried. ■ 



Chairman Green; We will call upon’ 
Attorney-General Miller for his explanation 
of the uniform law on extradition. 

Dean Miller;, The proposed act brings, 
uniformity in. such matters as the form of 
requisition and the-documents to accompany 
it; the arrest, pending requisition as well as 
after requisition; bail; habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings; confinement in transit;, and the 
right to . withhold extradition while a 
criminal prosecution is .pending -in the asy- 
lum state, against the person claimed, or 
while he is. serving a sentence there. It 
.gives td' the governor the power to extradite 
V person who has come into the state in- 
voluntarily. . It provides for requisition of 
a person, already under prosecution dr un- 
dergoing punishment in another, state, so 
that he may be prosecuted, in the demand- 
ing state while the evidence is stilT fresh;' 
but \vith the understanding that at the 
termination of the prosecution he will be re- 
turned to the state which extradited him. 

I move the adoption of the draft of the 
proposed uniform law on*"extradition. 

The motion was seconded' and carried 
after which a motion was made, seconded 
and carried to adopt the uniform law on 
out-of-state- witnesses. 

Dean Miller: May I ask the indulgence 
of the members of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Grime for five minutes, .to consider 
some Tesolutions? : 



Dean Miller read the resolutions recom- 
mended by the committee on resolutions. 
•All were adopted. . See page 3 i for text. 

Dean Miller: I move that the Commis- 
sion go on record as expressihg its deep 
appreciation to ' Colonel ; H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf in appearing at the conference 
and reporting on and giving a complete dem- 
onstration of his new method of sight identi- 
fication of criminals through sound motion 
pictures. >Be it further resolved that the 
matter be referred to the executive commit- 
tee, for further study and report. , 

The molion was seconded and carried. 

. The meeting adjourned at 1 : 15 p.M, 
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SATURDAY Luncheon Meeting 



August 22, J936 



T he luncheon meeting of the second 
annual meeting of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime was held at the 
Parker House, Boston, Judge Hartshorne 
presiding. 



Judge Hartshorne ; . An extremely im- - 
portant aspect of our work in dealing with 
the criminal is the. question of parolees, 
their treatment, and their supervision. The 
peerless leader of parolee supervision is the 
gentleman who will now address you, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Hon. Sanford Bates. 

Hon. S^ford Bates: Cooperation, if 
not coordination, in crime matters seems to 
be in the air today. I think one of the en- 
couraging things about the whole situation 
today is that the American Bar Association 
and the lawyers, generally, are commencing 
to be more practical, more progressive, more 
■ disposed to join great progressive move- 
ments. So we have^ found several of these 
interstate conferences on parole held 
throughout the country. There is a disposi- 
tion,' at least for states, to get together and 
talk about cooperation even though they 
still realize some of the legal and practical 
limitations in the way. 

I suppose people have heard more about 
parole in the last two years than ever be- 
. fore, andJt has, built up a rather unsavory 
reputation, but we cannot overlook the fact 
that parole is here to stay. Every man must 
either die in prison or come out, and every 
man who comes out should be compelled to 
come out under the restraining- atmosphere 
of parole supervision; . 

What we need to: insist upon first of all 
in our states is the recognition of parole 
as an inevitable fact ; the necessity for 
administration ih a scientific manner; and 
' a nonpartisan parole board equipped with 
a knowledge of thq facts in each case and 
provided with a sufficient staff to make 
; supervision a real ; element in. the case. 
Parole without supervision is nothing but 
a pardon. Parolei without investigation of 
the facts is mere gUesswork. I do not want 
to burden you with statistics, but 1 want 
to assure you that a remarkably smair per- 



centage, probably less than .10 per cent of 
men on parole, fails to riieet the require- 
ments. 

We are looking forward with interest 
to the disclosures of 'the survey, which is 
being undertaken by the x\ttorney-General. 
It will give us some definite facts to enable 
■tis to establish in each state a necessary and. 
progre^ive'parole administration. . 



■ Judge Hartshorne introduced the next 
speaker, Mr. John J. Hannah, president of 
the State. Board of Control of Wisconsin, 
who represented the Association of States 
Signatory to the Prison Labor Compact,. 



..• Mr. Hannan; The crime problem may 
be approached from many angles, three of 
which are: (i) prevention ; ( 2 ) efficient 
apprehension, speedy trial, and conviction; 
and (3) treatment of the convicted: 

The field of apprehension is the work of 
the police. They pass their subjects tp the . 
prosecuting officers and the courts, which 
prescribe a fixed; term during^ which the 
convicted offender shall be under treatment. 
Then tfi'e' convicted man is passed on to. 
the social hospitals — the probation 'serv-. 
ices, the .reformatories, and the prisons. . 

The concern of the organization I repre- 
sent is primarily the treatment of im- . 
prisoned law offenders, and begins when . 
the, prisoner is delivered to the prison. 

It may.be news to some of you that, even, 
in the field of prison work, the use of the 
compact method to. improve a.dmiriistration 
is not new. Yqu must know something of 
the demand for work for prisoners made by 
prison executives. Idleness in prisons not 
only makes more difficult the work of. 
disciplining the thousands of human wrecks 
behind prison < walls, but it makes it im- 
possible for pHsons effectively to aid the 
war on crime. ’ . 

For many generations our thinking, on 
the programs of our prisons, has been 
clouded by consideration of prison labor as 
a purely financial and : business factor. 
Manufacturers and free workers resented 
prison production, and strove to eliminate^ 
the competition of prison labor. Legislators 
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and prison executives were concerned 
principally in the linancial return of the 
prison to the state. . 

Some prison e.xecutives, early in 1933, 

. alarmed at the steady growth of unemploy- 
ment within their institutions, took steps ... 
to bring about a better understanding of the 
relationship of productive labor to prisoner 
rehabilitation. They realized that the bat- 
tle to preserve for prisons their most potent 
instrumenVof rehabilitation was ineffective. 

It must be so. It was waged on forty-eight 
distinct, "widely separated fronts. Like the 
police and the prosecutors, they visioried . 
their sc'ctor of the crime battle not. merely 
as a state, but as a nation-wide problem. 
They determined to coordinate their forces, ^ 
and to present a united front through a 
national organization, based on a broad 
social conception, the real value of the 
prison. • ' ':::r ‘ ^ . 

The first necessity confronting , these 
prison e.xecutives was to eliminate, in so 
far as possible, any grounds for opposition 
to the marketing of prison goods, by insist- 
ing on recognizing ^ a proper labor-and- 
overhead burden in the marketing of prison 
products. That was before the National 
Recovery Act was proposed. Under NRA, . 
through this central organization prison 
e.xecutives were in a position to, and did, 
propose to place prison industries under the 
codes. F^jderal authorities held they were, 
without power to enforce a code as against 
a state government. Prison executives met 
this situation by a proposal that there ' 
should be a compact among the states, 
under which they would set , up standards 
for the -conduct of prison industries fair 
to the prisons and to free industry, 

A tentative compact was drawn. It was 
subscribed to by thirty-two states, was ap- 
proved by NRA and by the President. 
Even after NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional the great majority of these states 
have continued to adhere to these new 
, standards. 

We propose that there shall be set up an , 
interstate commission similar to the Inter- 
state Crime Commission, but drawing its 
.membership from prison commissioners, 
wardens, and those responsible for the safe- 
keeping ^and -'treatment of incarcerated 
criminals. It would be concerned par- 
‘ ticularly in promoting productive employ- 



ment programs in prisons. Productive em- 
I)loymeht ' means the production of goods 
useful to the state and to individuals. 

I have been asked to indicate how this 
Interstate, Crime Commission can cooperate 
. with the Interstate Prison Commission. 

An intelligent answer to’’ thht question,, 
in my judgment, can be made only by agree- 
ment between you, who are engaged in 
apprehending and convicting the criminal, 
and us, who treat convicted criminals. Each 
can contribute, to. the attainment of,. the- 
government objective in the maintenance 
of prisons. . ' 

The fundamental objective of a prison is 
the protection it affords to law abiding 
members, of society against the murderers, 
the rapists, ^the"gunmen,^he~thicves, the^^ 
gangsters, the confidence men, and all con- 
victed and sentenced and incarcerated for 
disregard of the rights of fellow men to life 
or to property. I believe your group and 
our group agree as to that fundamental. 

To achieve the objective of these insti- 
tutions, prisons must be so conducted that 
the men and women released therefrom 
shall have such treatment' during incarcera- 
tion as will promote a desire,- and will equip 
them, to go back' into sbciety, not only with 
a determination j but with the ability to be 
law abiding; 

Ob the 66,874 prisoners received from 
courts in 1933, a little in excess^f two- 
thirds had no prior history of serving time 
in any prison,. So for that year, a little 
less than one-third of all the, court commit- 
mejits of this country were recidivists. 

The commitment.of twenty-odd thousand 
of recidivists in one year may hot be con- 
sidered as alarming, but it should raise in. 
your minds, as it has in the minds of prison 
executives, a question as to the efficacy of 
our present prison program. Before we 
can rehabilitate prisoners, in this country, 
we must rehabilitate our prisons. I hope 
we can agree upon that. 

Our national organization is concerned 
• w'ith providing work for prisoners. I have 
stressed this for the reason that we consider 
it to be the greatest need of these institu- 
tions. In saying this, we do not minimize 
in any way the' need for greater' medical 
service and other services within these in-^ 
Stitutions. We recoghize the worth of, and 
favor, educational programs, but they must 
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be attuned to the needs of an adult prison Industry Reorganization Authority, at the 
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population. 



head of which is Judge Ullman, of Balti- 



A few of the (better equipped pjrisons more^ and a meniber of which is that ex- 

have corrective hiedical services ; educa- perienced criminologist, Professor Louis R. 

tional activities, witR opportunities for iini- Robinson, of Pennsylvania^ . 
versity extension training; sorne vocational The other agency set. up by the Attorney 
training; directed reading courses; ai^d General within the Department of Justice, 

many other cultural opportunities. These at the head of which is Mr. Justin Aliller, 

are all good, all desirable, and all aids tp is making the most comprehensive survey 

rehabilitation. But in and of therhselve^, of the subject of release of prisoners ever 

these are not sufficient; The practical exr . undertaken in this country. ■ / 

periences of prison managers demonstrate, ’ I am here to solicit your cooperation with’ 
that productive work-opportunity is the\ the Association- of States Signatory , to the 
greatest single instrument to reconstruct \ Prison Labor Compact to secure the general 

the Jhinking', to build the character, to I use of the compact method as a liiieans to 

remedy the deficiencies of prisoners and to | attain higher ^standards in-'admTfTis^ration 

make prisons deliver the largest possible and better-'^ervices by prisons; Such co- 

return by diminishing the load of recidivism, oper^on can be rendered by a lively ih- 

For more than three years, the program teresi on the part of your organization and 

I have outlined has been moving slowly prits individual niembers. Affirmative-ac- 

and steadily forward. In large measure, ^Mion of the Interstate Commission on Crime 
this national association of prison execu- j to endorse, by resolution, our efforts to se- 
fives brought about the creation Of one, and / cure ' nation-wide betterment of prisons- 
contributed to the forming of another, fed- / Vvould be helpful. It would at least assure 
eral agency engaged^in important >ork in us we are not alohe. 

the war upon|erime.\ One is the' Prison . - , 



Saturday Afternoon Session 



T UE .Saturday afternoon session of the 
Interstate Commission oh Crime was 
presided over by .\ttorney-General. 
Chapman, of; Maine. . '' 



Mr. Chapm.an: Is John Hartigan ready 
to resport for the section on interstate de- 
tection and apprehension bureaus? 

Mr. Hartigan : After discussion yester- 
day the members came to the conclusion 
that a joint interstate bureau was not ad- 
visable at this time. In many , of the 
western states where there are no state 
identification Lufeaus, and in the east, there 
is already close cooperation among such 
bureaus. AVe adopted a resolution that the 
best way was for each state to have, an 
identification bureau to use if it could not 
get interstate teletype and radio communica- 
tions. ; 

Mr. Chapman; Air. Pennis will repewi 
on the question of enlarging court 
jurisdiction to cover boundary line cases. 
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Mr. DE^^^Hs: We find that ihe^e are 
three types of offences where more than brie 
state is concerned; punishment for which is; 
not now adequately provided for in some 
* of the states. These cases are as follows: 

( 1 ) where a person within a state commits 
an act \yhich takes effect outside the state, 

(2) where a person putsidC the state com- 
mits an 'act which takes effe^ within the 

t>*' 

state, (3) and where an actbjs .committed- 
so near the boundary line of. a state as to 
make it uncertain whether, it was comnutted 
within or without the state. 

In someof the, states, legislation h\is been 
enacted to cover the first. two of these situa- 
tions. and we submit, for the consideration 
of the states which have riot enacted legisla- 
tion govering the first two situations, the. 
. follovying provisions f()urid in the California 
statute, as typical ' of Uicise in force in a 
great riumher of stales: \; b 

‘■Sec, 2 7. Wlur arc Uahh\ ft) punish)))cnt . 
i'he following persons are liable to punish- 
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ment under the lav^ of this state; ^ 

“ 1 . All persons who commit, in whole' or ' 
in part, any crime, within this state ; *• 

‘■2?^A11 who Commit any offense without 
this state which, if committed within this 
stated, would be larceny, robbery, or em- 
bezzlement under the laws of. this state, and 
bring the property stolen or embezzled, or 
_ aiy^ part of it, or are found with it, or any 
part of it, within this^state; 

“3. All who, being without this- state, 
cause or aid, advise or encourage, another 
person to commit a crime within this state, 
and are afterwards found therein. (Amend- 
■ ment approved 1905; Stats. 1905, p. 638.) 

^“Sec. 778. When the offense is com- 
menced without, but consummated withiiy 
this state. When the commission of a public 
offens^ commenced without the state, is con- 
summated within its bbutidaries, the defend- 
ant is liable to punishment thej;efc^tj this 
■Estate, though he was out of the ^bte at 
the time of the commission of the offense 
charged. If he consummated.it in this state, 
through the intervention of an innocent or 
guilty agent or any other means proceeding 
directly from himself, in such case the juris- 
' diction is in the county in which the offense 
is consummated. 

HSec. 778a. PerjorniQ'nce oj an act in this 

- state culminating in a crime in another state. 
Whenever a person, with intent to commit a 
crime, does any act within this state in exe- 
cution or part execution of such intent, 
which culminates in the commission of a 
crime, either ^^|iin or without this state, • 
.such person is punishable for such crime in 

- this state in the same manner as. if the same 

had been committed entirely within this 
state. ‘ 

%* “Sec. 778b. Nonresident aiding in a 
crime in this state. Ev^ person, who, be- 
ing out of this state, causes, aids, advises, or 
encourages any person ti^omrn it a crime ■ 
within this state, and is afterwards found 
within this state, is punishable in the"same 
< mannef.i,asjf. he had been within this state 
when he caused, aid.ed, advised, or encoirr- N 
aged the commission of such crime.” 

W'^e also submit for the consideration of 
the' several states the following proposed 
■ » statute submitted by Professor Jdhn Barker 
Waite. 

° “I. Be it enacted, etc.: 

“If any person within this state does an 



act w;hichi, causes injury outside this state, 
which act would subject him to criminal 
liability if such injury had occurred within 
this state; or if any person within this state 
does ^n act in connection with or so re- 
lated Jto other acts done outside this state 
that his act would be deemed criminal had 
all the ads been done within this stater- 
such person may be prosecuted, in the 
county in which he did his act, upon the 
same' charges and to the same extent as if 
such injury or such related acts had also 
occurred in this state. , 

“Proyided that such person may not be 
proceeded against hereunder if he has al- 
ready been in jeopardy of punishment for 
such act in the state ijiwhich such injury 
or such related acts occurred. 

“H. If any person while outside this state 
does an act which causes injury within' this 
state, \vhich act would subject him to crimi- 
nal liability if it had been done within this 
state; or if any person while outside this 
state does an act in connection with ot so 
related to other acts done within this state 
that his act would be deemed qriminc.1 had 
all the acts been done within this state, such 
person may be prosecuted, in the county 
in which such injury or any such relfited act 
occurred, upon the same charges and to the 
same extent as if his act had been done in 
this state. . •• 

“Provided that such person may not be 
proceeded against hereunder if he has al- 
ready been in jeopardy, of punishment for 
such act in the state in which he committed 
it.” .. - ■ 

As to the third situation above mentioned-, 
covering doubtful boundary-line cases, a 
nurnber of the states have enacted recip- 
rocal legislation. 

In states where there are no water bound- 
ary lines and where, for some other reason, 
such a problem would present itself, your 
section suggests that„ reciprocal legislation 
extending the boutjdary line of each state a 
certain distance, such as five hundred yards, 
would answer the situation. The purpose 
of these statutes would be to give concurrent 
jurisdiction, so that there could be no doubt 
as to the power of either state to prosecute. 

■ .As an alternative proposition to cover the 
third situation, we offer the following pro- 
posed statute by Professor John Barker 
Waite: 

■rt. 
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‘HI. In any criminal prosecution in desirable for the various states to enact ' 
which the defense is advanced that the crime this sott of legislation, 
was not committed within ! the jurisdiction Judge Hartshorne; .1 move that the re- 
nt the court, the burden shall rest upon the port be accepted. 

"defendant to establish the defense by a pre- , . 

' podderance of the evidence. No motion to motion was seconded and carried. , , 

dismiss, or its equivalent, shall be sustained Mr. Miller: Colonel Hannan and Mr. 
on the ground that the prosecution has not BMes brought to us at our luncheon meeting ’ 
proved ^at the criminal act was committed ^ subject of great interest, and. Colonel 
within the jurisdiction of the court. Hannan jnvited attion on the.part of our 

.As M alternative form of wording, though commission. I move that the commission 
the substance remains essentially the same, e.xpress its appreciation to Mr. Hannan for , ' 

^ presenting this very important subject, that 
• III. henever in a criminal prosecution we express our sympathetic interest in the 
d shall be proved, that a cnnunal act was subject work .of the association which 

committed by the accused, such act shall be Colonel Hannan represents; ^ . 

deemed to have been committed ^ in the \er be referred to our executive committee , 

county^ alleged in the accusation unless the for consideration ; and that Colonel Hannan 

contrary appears from the evidence.’ he sn nntifipd 

We submit that report to the.Commission , ’ ' > 

without any special recommendation. We The motion was seconded and carried. ' 

. agree that the situation does not call for a The meeting was adjourned shortly there- 

uniform law .'dhi the subject, but that it is after. ‘ . 

• , • - . . f- ‘ 

Saturday, August 22, 1936 

• ’9 ■ ■ 

A ROUND-TABLE discussion con- General Beck: I agree entirel^_. 4n ad- 
ducted by members of the Second dition, I might point out thaU'Odr complex 
Interstate Comrnission on Crime was civilization has developed other dangerous 
broadcast over the Blue Network of the factors which slowly have dbtroyed homes 
National Broadcasting Company Saturday and, even worse, ifioral fiber, so completely 
morning, August 22, 1936, from II :00 A.M. that many parents have/become so woe-. ~~ 

to 11 :30 A.M. Participating in the discus- fully.incompetent in the management of the 
■ sion were the following: Hon. Justin Miller, family and the proper rearing of their off- 
special assistant to the Attorney-General of spring, that those children grow up to be-, 
the United States; Hon, John J. Bennett, come menaces instead of good influences 

Jr., attorney-general of New hlexico; Hon: within their community. I think .the be.st 

Gaston L, Pdrterie, attorney-general of proof of this is in the Statistics which Dean 

Louisiana: Hon. ClarenceA'’. Beck, attorney- Miller quoted to me a while ago. Won’t • 

general of -Kansas; and Colonel Paul G. you repeat them, Dean, for our mutual 

' Kirk, commissioner, public safety. Common- benefit? 

r wealth of Massachusetts.: ° Dean Miller: Federal figures compiled 

recently indicate that the ages of the most 
Colonel Kirk: When, the Constitution predominant criminality ini America today 

of the United States was created by pur fore- are froin sixteen to twenty-five years. Last . 

bears in the late eighleenth century, little year this class of mere boys constituted 35.2 

did they foresee that eventually cities would ' per cent of the criminal class, and more than , 

develop wilji such large congested popula- 50 per cent of America’s criminals were ^ ^ . 

tions that they would become breeders of under the age of thirty. 
delinquency and crime. But we are now General Beck: Kansas statistics on 
confronted with a condition, not a theory, the relative number of crimes, in the country 
Is that not so. General Beck? . impressed, me with the fact that we have v 
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ioterUhanU 2,000 murders in this country 
’ ever^^^^ or one every 45 minutes. Every 
/; yeai^^us^nds of rdbberies are committed, 

J not tb. mention the hundreds of thousands 
|Of less^ violations of the law. What can 
you tellj^bout the cost in dollars and cents 
for allown^Uhis scourge to continue? 

Dean 'Miller ; The annual crime bill in 
“our country has been esUYnated to be about 
fifteen billion dollars. That means that, 
were every man, woman, and child in the 
United States to pay his share today, each 
would pay approximately one hundred 
twenty-five dollars.^ 

General BennIett: Criminals violating 
federal laws are sought by the federal gov- 
ernpa^t; those violating state laws arc 
brought to justice by state, county, and local 
police. It would seem apparent to. the casual ^ 
observer that the .American citizen has com- 
plete protection. But there is an avenue of 
escape for the criminal which the observer 
has overlooked. That avenue is the inter- 
state boundary line. ' <» 

State jurisdiction, generally speaking, 
stops at its border line. Its police officers 
become private citizens in another state. It 
cannot control its paroled prisoner.s who go 
to another state. It cannot control wit- 
nesses residing in another state because it 
lacks jurisdiction in that - other state. It 
is possible for a gangster to carry on his 
depredations in one state while he lives in 
another state. Meanwhile the police in one 
state are powerless to meet this situation. 
Do you not agree, General Patton? 

' General Patton; T most certainly do. 
The problem has grown by leaps and bounds 
in the past generation because of rhodern 
invention which has been utilized to the 
highest degree by the criminal. Following 
the methods of t^iodern business, he has 
organized. Today a little Caesar in San 
Francisco can order a henchman in New 
York by a secret telegraph or telephone mesr 
sage to rob a bank, to intimidate and collect 
money from storekeepers, to kill an enemy 
in cold .blood, or to do atjout, anything which 
he himself does not have the courage to do. 
His orders are. carried out without his stir- 
ring from, his underworld headquarters on 
the West C-oast. • , . 



''plishments of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime. ■ 
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Here Dean Miller and Colonel Kirk ex-' 
jdained the organization aims and accom- 



Dean MiLLERi=*.We are presenting the . 
7,800 state legislators with copies 0-f our 
four proposed uniform laws.. We need and 
Want the cooperation of every citizen to 
help’place upon our statute books tins vi- 
tally needed legislation. 

General Beck; Perhaps some of those*’ 
listening would like to know exactly what 
they can do to help. 

, DeaN'AIiller; . There. are_.three impor- V 
tant steps which they^an take jhimediately. 
First," they can listen carefully to our de- 
scription of the present abuses and.. the reme- 
dial statutes which we have draft^d>.^and, 
immediately after this broadcast, they ain 
write to the Interstate Commission . oii 
Crime, Nbwark, New Jersey, or in care of 
the station to which they are listening, re- 
questing bulletinized information. Second, 
they can see that the local representatives 
in their state legislatures become acquainted 
with the merits of Jhe bills and obtain their 
support for the bills. Third,- they can 
spread the word to their neighbors and 
friends, acquaint them with the importance 
of the problem\ speak in their community 
forums, churches, schools, and clubs on the 
subject, and thus carry on a vigorous public 
campaign of education. ' . . 

' It -is in order for Ccflonel Kirk, the corn- ' 
miSsioner of public safety in Massachusetts, • 
«to e.xplain the inadequacies of the present' 
laws in the pursuit and capture of gangsters. 

. Colonel Kirk; .As soon as an officer, ; 
close behind a criminal, crosses his juris- 
dictional line of demarcation and enters a 
neighboring state, .he is no longer li police 
officer, but a mere private citizen with a 
right to arrest for crimes committed within 
his presence. The result is that; In pursuit 
of a criminal, a police officer, who did not 
see the crime committed, but who has a right 
to arrest such a desperado in his state, find.'; 
his hands completely tied when he mal^ 
capture in a neighboring state, 
drafted by Incocrime eradicates^ 
culty. Police are, by this reci|y 
lation. clothed with police powe/ in 
eign stale in return for similar powers 
.granted to the police of such foreign state. 
Deap Aliller, as the expert on extradition, 
suppose you say a word as to the proposed 
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uniform acts for the extradition of criminals. 

Dean Miller: In a nutshell the situation 
confrontin" us is this: If Jimmy, “the Safe 
Cracker,” commits a crime in one state and 
takes refuge in a neighboring state, he is 
'^entitled to be heard, in extradition proceed- 
ings in such foreign jurisdiction. Since there 
are-v forty-eight states,, and the laws of each 
on tlie subject of extradition vary, the pro- 
cedure's costly to the. demanding state and 
full of time delays. The result is that thT^ 
present procedure handicaps the state and 
benefits the criminal out of all proportion 
■ to the requirements of a fair and proper ad- 
ministration of justice. We propose uni-' 
formity in procedure, which would eliminate- 
these costly delays, protecting at the same 
time the constitutional rights of accused 
persons. General Bennett, will you not ex- 
\plain another important purpose, which we 
had in mind in drafting this bill? 

General ..Bjen nett: Numerous crimes 
are committed today by accomplices on or- 
ders from gangsters in other states. , Those 
procuring the- commission of crimes are 
principals who should be punished in the 
state where their hirelings actually commit 
the crime. Due. to a loophole, in the law, 

. since the principal has not crossed -.a.,state 
' lipe, he is not a fugitive from justice and, 
tnerefore, cannot be extradited. This pre- 
sents a deplorable situation. We propose to 
change the law so that such persons ca/i be . 
extradited and punished. . 

Generai^ Porterie : The third important 
provision of the recommended a«:L is the 
waiver "of extradition provision. It; pro- 
vides exactly what the name implies-ethat ■ 
. the accused may agree in writing to return 
to the state where he is wanted. The figures 
from those states with the provision already 
. in effect show, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the universal need for it. 

Colonel Kirk: Suppose w'e turn to the 
Attendance of Out-of-State Witnesses Act. 

General Patton: No. procedure has 
ever been worked out uniformly in our 
states to guarantee the^attendance at a crim- 
inal trial of an important witness who hap- 
pens to be in a foreign state, either because^ 
h e liv es there, or because he has^ fled to 
suSin state in order to prevent the prosecu- 
tion from obtaining his vital evidence: Take 
the example where Little Caesar of San 
Francisco orders a crime committed in New 



York. ’ In many cases, there are important 
witnesses in Sim Francisco who. coiilcl prove . 
for the State of New York the identity not 
only of the criminal, but of the chief of the 
underworld Who ordered the crime com- 
mitted. Now this very simple act which 
Incocrime has drafted, and on which it was 
aided by the earlier draft of the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, provides 
for the compulsoryv,.^LUendance,,.ot^ 
witnesses, guaranteeing to them' the Uphold- 
ing of their constitutional rights and provid- 
ing for a reasonable fee to be paid to them 
for their traveling e.xpehses and their time. 

General Porterie: Our fourth bill con- . 
cerns out-of-slate paroled prisoners. Very 
often a paroled prisoner can be rehabilitated ' 
in a different state, where he may find new 
environment, a new job, and a new chance 
in life. But it stands to reason that he 
should be supervised in this new statCj di- • 
reeled in his activities and protected from 
falling back into the same criminal rut. We 
might ask General Beck of Kansas to ex- 
plain a little of what the proposed legisla- 
tion on this subject would accomplish, . • 

General Beck: For the" past several 
years, some of the stales have been develop- 
ing an interstate agreement in the form of , 
a compact. To date almost a- dozen states 
have signed this compact and are now 
working in, close cooperation With one an- 
other to utilize this new method of con- 
trolling released prisoners. Once we get • 
all the states in the Union to unify their ef- 
forts and e.xchange those prisoners who re- 
•quire supervision, we shall have completed 
-:the final step in dhe immediate legislative 
•program which we began ten months ago. 
General Bennett, will you not reiterate the * 
necessity for the passage of theSe acts? 

General . Bennett-: Each one of the 
four bills, namely: fresh pursuit, e.xtradi- 
tion, compulsory attendance of witnesses, 
and parolee supervision, is important;, each 
is interrelated with every other one.,’ Each 
state should pass all four. Then we would 
have established a uniform method of inter- 
state cooperation to-meet some of pur crime 
problems. ' \ 

* General Beck: In addition, wt; are delv- 
ing into the ^angerous breach in our federal 
law which prohibits the use of the mails' 
for the transportation and delivery of - . 
dangerous weapons but which at the same 
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time allows, by silence, the shipment of 
these weapons by other forwarding agencies 
across, state lines. Other subjects of equal 
importance are also under consideration. 
In closing, we want the Anierican people to 
understand that the Interstate Commission 
on Crime is their collective' governmental 
agency working with all the resources at its 
command in a concentrated effort to sup- 
press crime. Our success depends upon the 
support and cooperation of the. citizens of 
these United States. 

Radio Address oe- Judge Hartshorne 

Judge Richard Hartshorne broadcast an 
address over the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Saturday, 
August 22, 1936j^ at 6:15 p.m., during the. 
second annual conference of the Interstate 
Commission on Crime. 

Judge Hartshorne: Your agents consti- 
tuting the Interstate Commission on Crime, 
which has just concluded its second annual 
session, found certain facts relating to 
crime. They found among other things that 
organized crime has taken a leaf from the 
book of organized business, has become an 
organized business, and that our shrewdest, 
most desperate- criminals- today commute 
to business, from their hide-outs to the scene 
of. their crimes across state lines, ' Clearly, 
to cope with the criminal the state where 
the hide-out is located and the state where 
the crime is committed must cooperate in 
arresting him, in returning him for trial, in 
reaching across, state lines to pbtain the 
necessary witnesses at his trial, and, finally^ 
in »supervising him after he has served his 
term in jail, and is out on parole. At pres- 
ent the.se practical requirements to safe- 
guard the public are, speaking from a 
nation-wide standpoint, either utterly lack- 
ing or, at best,, halting, casual, and ineffi- 
cient. 

This dire lack was the first point of attack 
of the Interstate Commission on Crime. 
To meet this public need the Commission 
has already drafted four uniform acts: (1) 
The Fresh Pursuii Act, to permit the arrest,, 
on fresh pursuit of criminals, fleeing from, 
one state to anMher ; ^ ( 2 ) ^The Extradition 
Act, to aid in tnl^lpeej;|^8^d more effective... 
return of the (^rimin'^^cr^s state lines for 
trial ; (3) Tlie Removal bfxQut-of-State 



Witnesses Act; arid (4) The Parolee Super- 
vision Act, which permits supervision, by 
one state, of those on parole from another. 
These acts, if and when ‘adopted by your 
legislature, will help close the loopholes 
through which the commuting gangster and 
his henchmen escape the hands of th'Cdaw. 

In addition to finishing the drafts of the 
statutes, to which I have already referred, 
your Commission paid careful attention to 
other problems of vital importahce. 

First, it was resolyed to urge strongly 
that the ijse of methods of communication 
and of information concerning criminals and 
methods 'of criminal organization and 
operation should be extended along lines of 
modern scientific development. 

During the last, decade the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and similar bureaus 
ill several of the states have proved the im- 
portance of such methods of identification , 
and ihvestigation as are found in the use of 
fingerprints, chemical analysis of poisons, 
dust, fibers, earth, and other such materials. 
The Interstate Commission on Crime 
adopted a resolution urging the establish- 
ment of similar bureaus in all states which 
have not yet established them. 

The executive committee has received 
study assignments including the joint ques-. 
tion of the abolition of the third degree aiid 
the freedom of accused persons from com- 
pulsory self-iricrimination; the alarming 
situation which has developed in connection : 
with the easy procurement of firearms by 
outlaws and gangsters; and the advisability 
of working out a plan for the betteridentifi- 
cation of motor vehicles! 

The Commission adopted a resolution 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to authorize an extension of 
activities within the Department of Justice, 
and to provide funds therefor along the 
following lines: ' ( 1 ) to provide a clearing 
house of information concerning all useful 
methods of crime cq.ntrol ; ( 2) to extend the 
present useful and effective work of train-' 
ing .officials, to include training for other 
activities in the administration of criminal 
justice; (3) to .encourage and promote more 
.'^ffective cooperation or federal, state, and 
l\^al agencies engaged inVthe administration 
ptVcriminal justice, in sps far. as the state 
and local agencies desire such cooperation ; . 
and\(4) to conduct such Purveys as may 
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become necessary to facilitate the adminis- various others will from now on occupy the 
tration of criminal justice. attention of the Interstate Commission on ■ 

Another project which has had the close ^Crime, despite the termination of the confer- , 
attention of the Commission • is a general ence itself, for the Commission is a perma- 
ediicational program., f^^ crime prevention neiit body, the sole purpose of which is to ; 

in our homes, our schools, our churches, and safeguard, from criminals, the lives and . 

elsewhere. property of all American citizens. 

This important common sense project and 
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R ESOLVE!d, that the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime hereby record its 
• ‘ appreciation to His Excellency, the 

Hon. James M. Gurley, governor of 
Massachusetts, for -Eis^address of welcome- 
and for the Cordial reception afforded the 
commissioners alrthis second annual meet- 
ing by him and other officials of Mas- 
, sachusetts. In particular,, the Commission 
is indebted to Commissioner Paul G. Kirk, • 
commissioner of public safety, and his as- 
sistant, Mr. T. C. Murphy, for their com- 
plete cooperation in arranging, and facilitatr 
ing the sessions of the cornmission in the 
state house, and to Hon. Henry F. Long, 

1 commissioner of corporations and taxation, 

' • and his able assistants, Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
George, who have made it possible for the 
proceedings of this conference to be re- 
corded in permanent form. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the Interstate Commission on Crime expr, ess 
its gratitude, to Hon. Paul V, McNutt, 
governor of the state of Indiana and the 
president of the Council of State Govern-, 
ments, for addressing the annual dinner of 
the commission. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, : that 
the Interstate Commission on Crime, the 
work of which during the past year has been 
' encouraged, implemented, and supported 
. by its close and complete integration with 
the Council of State Governments through 
the executive director of that organization, 
Hon. Henry W. Toll, make known its grati- 
tude for. such benefits l3y sendir^g him a. 

. .transatlantic cablegram,, containing the 
^following or similar sentiments: Mr. Henry 
W. Toll, Rockefeller Foundation, Paris, 
France. “Members Incocrime assembled 
Boston regret your absence and desire ex- 
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press appreciation for assistance and bene- , 
fits accorded during past year through inte- 
gration with Council of State Governments.’’ 

AND BE IT RESOLVED, that the Com- 
mission hereby record its tribute to Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, under whose patient 
guidance the Commission has developed its 
program and furthered its aims, and for his 
untiring efforts and splendid work ; that the . , 
Commission record its appreciation of the 
interest and support given this work by Hon. 
Justin Miller, special assistant to the at- 
torney-general of the United States: that 
thanks also be given to Senator Henry 
Parkman, Jr.^ president of the American. 
Legislators’ Association, for his cordial 
declaration of cooperation;, and that Hon. 
William L. Ransom, president of the Ameri-r ^ 
can Bar Association, be accorded this ex- ' 
pression of gratitude for his remarks de> 
livered at the annual dinner. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED,That 
the Interstate Commission on Grime con- 
gratulate and thank r Colonel Norman . 
Schwartzkopf for the dernonstration of his 
.system of sight identification of criminais; 
that the conference acknowledge %yith 
gratitude the generous support of the press 
and of the National Broadcasting Company, 
through i\Ir. Philip Carlin, prograrn director, 
of N.B.C., and Mr. John W. Woelfle, 
secretary of the New Jersey Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation, in furthering, the 
w'ork of the Commission. 

AND FIN.ALLY. be IT RESOLVED, 
that the Interstate Commission on Crime 
acknowledge the assistance of the members 
of the staff of the Council of State Govern- 
mentTTor the duties performed in connec- ' 
tion with this conference’ 

To all who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this conference, your Committee ori 
Resolutions requests a rising vote of thanks. 
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RESOLVICD, that the Interstate Coui- 
mission on Crime urges the introduction and 
extension ;,of teletype and radio communi- 
cation systems into those states which are 
at present not so equipped. 



RESOLVED, thM the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime urges the establishment 
of state bureaus of identification and in- 
vestigation in states which do not, at pres- 
ent, have such bureaus. , ' 



RESOLVED, that the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime undertake the study of. 
the joint question :of the abolition of the 
third degree and the freedom from compul-. 
sory self-incriminatioh as soon as possible’ 
after the commission has completed its work 
upon the problems definitely determined to 
be undertaken at these sessions. 



\ RESOL\^ED,fthat the executive commit- 
\ tee of the Enterstate Commission on Crime 
investigate the possibility of improving edu- 
cational methods in the field of crime pre- 
v^tion and report back at the next nieeting 
of Commission. 



.' ■.VI'" 

RESOLVED, that the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime undertake the study of 
the firearm situation the end that ap- 
propriate legislation to cure the evil may. be 
drafted by or for this commission. 

. ■■'■■" 

RESOLVED, that the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime study the advisability of a 
plan for the better identification of motor 
vehicles, in order to prevent their ready 
theft and use by criminals, ' 

■■■’ ■ . '■ ^^VIII-■ ■ ■■■ 

RESOLVED, that the Interstate Com- 
mission on- Crime recornmend to the Con-, 
gress of the United States the enactment of 
appropriate legislation to authbrize, and to 
provide funds for, an extension of activities 
^ within the Department of Justice: 1) ‘to 
provide a clearing house of information 
concerning all useful methods of crime.con- 
trol; 2) to e.xtend the present useful. and ef- 
fective work of training officials, to include 
training for other activities in the adminis- 
tration, of criminal justice; 3) to encourage 
and promote more effective cooperation of 
federal, statCj and local agencies engaged in 
the administration of criminal justice, in so 
■ far as the state annd local agencies desire 
such cooperation: and 4) to conduct such 
surveys as may become neces^ry ,^o facili- 
tate the administration of criminal justice. 
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A MEETING of the Interstate Com- 
mission _oh Grime was held at the 
Third General Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments, at the May- 
flower Hotel,, Washington, D. C. The ses- 
sion was called to order at ten o’clock by' 
the chairman, Judge Richard Hartshorne. ' 

There were in attendance : 
Attorney-General Clarence V. Beck, Kansas 
Attorney-General Lawrence C. Jones, Ver-" 
mont 

Senator John H. Ferryman, State of Wash- 
• ington 

Hon. T. G, Gammie, Executive Secretary, 
Oklahoma State Plannin^oard 
Hon. E. D. Fite, Member, New York Legis- 
lature 

Hon. Sidney A. Hesse, Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives 

Hon. Paul G. Kirk, Commissioner of Public 
Safety, Massachusetts . :: 

Hon. Anthony Sunderland, Commissioner of 
State Police, Connecticut 
Hon. Ernest Averill, Former Deputy 
Attorney-General of Connecticut 
Hon. Murray H. Shusterman, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Philadelphia. 

Hon. J. C. Pryor, lowa^ National Confer- 
eace of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws 

Hon. Justin Miller, U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals 

Hon. Harvey Rothberg, Assistant Attorney- 
General of New Jersey 
Hon.. William G. Snow, AssisUnt Attorney- 
General of Wyoming . 

Hon; Walter F. Scherer, Assistant Attomey- 
General oFColorado , - 

.'MtomeyrGeneral John P. Hartigan, RJiode 
Island ■ 

Hon. Gordon Dean, U. S. Department of 
. Justice 

IVIrs. Ruth W. O’Dell, Tennessee House of 
Representatives 

Senator W. S. Britt, North Carolina 
Senator J. H. McDaniels, North Carolina 
^ Senator Andrew J. Graves, Tennessee . 

' Senator Clinton Goudy, Maine / 

Senator Raymond E. Kennedy, Marjdand 
.Mtorney-General Frank H. .Patton, New 
Mexico 



Attorney-General Gaston L. Porterie, 

Louisiana 

Hon. . Donald C, Stone, Director, Public Ad- 
. rninistration Service, Chicago 
Chairman, Judge Richard Hartshorne, 

■ ^Court of Common Pleas, New Jersey ' 
Secretary, John W. Woelfle, New Jersey 
■Raymond Nagle, Council of Slate Govern- 
ments, Chicago . . 

Chairman Hartshorne: The Commis- 
sion has two major lines of endeavor today: 
first, the tying up of the last loose knots, if 
any, in our four-point legislative program , 
which has been arduously worked out during 
the last year; and, second, the proceeding 
with the study of the points of major interest 
in the crime field which have been selected , 
by our previous conferences as worthy of 
real study. There is, of course, always 
room for other points of discussion, • . 

It may be of interest to you to know that 
our four-point legislative program covering 
the fields of apprehension, prosecution^ 
trial, and punishment, and covering specifi- 
cally the bills of fresh pursuit of criminals ; 
extradition; removal of out-of-state wit- 
nesses for criminal trials; and out-of-state ; 
parolee supervision has had the attention 
of the few legislatures meeting last year, 
with the surprising result that, while only 
nine of those legislatures met in regular 
session, some or all of these bills were passed 
in ten states. This means, of course, that we 
even persuaded certain of the special ses- 
sions to pass our acts. 

If we are able to do anythinglik'e that this 
coming yeaii with forty-three of the forty- 
eight state legislatures in session, it is ob-*, 
vious that we will have all the states in the 
country cooperating with each other in the 
control of crime. That it might be made 
more effective, the Commission was very 
. happy to have its contacts furthered with the 
'Commissioners on- Uniform State Laws, 
whom Mr. Pryor from Iowa, one of our 
" commissioners, represents, and to find that ^ 
they, who had draftecFthe original basic acts 
on extradition and; removal of out-oLstate 
witnesses, heartily approved of our. sug- 
gested changes in those acts. Today the^ • 
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Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and committed a felony. The act provides for 
the„ Interstate Commission on Crime are . in the return of such person, if apprehended, by 
absolute verbatim agreement on those two e.xtradition proceedings. ^ - • 

acts and are pushing them jointly in the The, advantage of the model act over the 
legislatures. co.mpact device is a^^rent. If adopted, an 

In addition to that, the Commission felt officer of any state may make arrests in 
that it was highly advisable to. see if the fresh; pursuit vvithin th^ state enacting the 
, public was not interested' in these things; act,/ while under the compact device the 
Therefore, the Commission took up these right to make arrests in fresh pursuit might 
bills with that very active element of the be confined only to the contracting states, 
public known as ‘‘The American Legion,” Chairman Hartshorne: The act then .. 
and I am happy to say that at the lait na- does two things. It first makes definite, . ' , 

tional convention of the Legion in Cleveland, practical and evident the rights which off> 

it went, .on record as definitely endorsing cers have when in fresh pursuit, and second, 
every one of . these acts. Following that, it amplifies.the-rightsr — 
we have been in touch with the commanders I will call upon Deari Justin Miller, for- 
■ of the Legion in every state. merly special assistant attorney-general of 

I think that perhaps it might be helpful the United States, how of the United States ^ / 

if the gentlemen who are primarily in charge Board of Tax Appeals, to explain the extra- . 
of the drafting of our bills were to discuss dition act which he was so instrumental in 
those bills irf turn. working out. 

Mr. Pryor: I rather think that the same Mg. Justin Miller: The subject of ex- , 
observation which you made in reference to tradition between the states looks back to a 
the act for attendance of out-of-state wit- provision of the federal Constitution and to 
nesses, in so far as cooperation with the a federal act putting it into operation, but 
National Conference of Commissioners on the federal constitutional provision and the. ' 
Uniform State Laws is concerned, might b’e federal legislative enactment provide merely , 
made with reference to the criminal extradi- the skeleton of operation. Throughout the 
tion act.: . . United States, over a period of many years, 

Chairman Hartshorne: Of course, we .. quite avariety of state procedures have been 
arejri verbatim agreement with the Commis- worked out for carrying on the process of 
sioners as to the e.xtradition act. ; extradition. 

Attorne'y-General Jones : After many The first purpose of this act is to establish 
; conferences at New York, Newark, Trenton, uniform procedure as to the various details . 

and one regional conference of the National which are evidenced here by the different 

Association of Attorney-Generals at Hart- sections of the act. It is not necessary to 

ford, a model law was drafted defining read thiem in detail, but the titles of a' few . . 

“fresh pursuit” as that term was known to sections are suggestive ; form of demand ; in- 
the common. law. . . vestigation of case by the governor ; the 

It is generally recognized in those states : issue of governor’s %arrant of arrest; the , 

. which Jiave adopted the common law that a .manner and place of execution ; authority of . 
private person may lawfully arrest a person arresting officer ; and rights of accused per- 
, without a warrant ■ upon fresh pursuit or . son. .All of the familiar subjects are taken 
otherwise when he has knowledge of the . care of in this act. . 

. commission of a felony.. HoweVer, in the The second major factor in this proposed . 
drafting , of this act it was believed that uniform act is a provision which is con- 
. officers in fresh pursuit of criniinals across tained in Section 6, Extradition of Persons 

^ state lines should have greater authority in not Present in Demanding State at Time of 

making arrests whil.e in a foreign state than Commission pf Crime, 

private persons. The act accomplishes this Of course, that goes back to the well 
by restating the common law doctrine of known requirement that the person must be . 
fresh pursuit and permits an officer to, cross a fugitive from justice and presumably must 
a state boundary and make an arrest while . h'iifv'e fled from the state where the crime 
in fresh pursuit of a person who has com- wms.committed in order to become a fugitive, 
mitted a felony or who is believed to have The purpose of this section is that it shall 
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take care of present-day cringe conditions 
where gangs of organized criminals op'erate 
over a wider area than a particular state; 
where k no w'ledge and conspiracy; may range 
over a long period of tinie as well as over a 
large geographical area; and where the per- 
son who furnishes the brains of a particular 
conspiracy may never be in the state where 
. the crime is actually consummated. 

A grjeat’mahy of the states- have adopted 
legislation providing that if a mart copimits 
any part of an act which, completed, would 
constitute: a crime in that state, he shall be 
guilty of a crime; In order to make such an 
act effective, other states must recognize'the 
propriety, of returning such a person to the. 
demanding state. The alternative, of course, 
is federal action, and in a small field the 
i federal government has entered into cases of 
that type. The well known kidnapping 
situation is exactly that type of case, and the 
■t federal anti-racketeering statute is another 
example of the same kind. But the policy of 
„ the federal government,^ during this ad- 
i ministration at least, has been not to- extend 
y si^ jurisdiction widely but to depend upon 
^^^^e^states to take care of such situations. 

. Another one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this uniform act 'is Section 25a, 
which provides for the waiver of extradition 
proceedings, making it possible for a person 
to sigh a written waiver, omitting the full 
. performance of the extradition proceedings. 

: Of course this is very important as it cuts 
down the tiirte which is involved in going 
through the routine extradition procedure. 

If the person is willing to go without pro- 
test he may do so, but in case there is any 
doubt as to the propriety of his removal, 
and it does not seem necessary td go through 
with the whole procedure of extradition, an 
informal procedure of extradition provided 
in Section 25a is available, 
Attorney-General Beck: May I say 
that in the four-state compact which .we 
executed, we did atternpt to eliminate extra- 
‘ dition procedure. I have a draft, of a bill, 
which is about ready to go to our legislature, 
which will authorize ^e governor of our 
state , to waive extradition proceedings for 
; any crirriinals found within our state. This 
bill will cover / only crimes committed 
through force arid violence. 

• Chairman Hartshorne: I would .judge 
that practically , once every two or three 



weeks, bn the average, some criminal from 
another state is brought into my chambers 
by the law enf()rcemcnt officers of the other 
state and a -law’ enforcement officer of New 
Jersey and I am told ihay he is willing to - 
waive. • A simple .form is brought, which 
states that he has been picked up on war- : 
rant from this other state and that he is ' 
willing to waive. He signs it, and the officers 
from the other state and the New Jersey '*- . 
officer sign it. They say to the man, “You 
areSo-and-So?-’ 

;“Yes.” ■ 

“You understand that you have the right 
to insist Upon formal extradition proceed- 
ings?” 

' “YesT , ' ■■ 

“Nevertheless, you desire to return volun- - 
tarily as suggested by the officials of this 
other state?” - ■ 

'-“Yes.” 

I sign the order, and he goes back. That ^ 
is all there is to it. It is so sirrtple and so 
sure and absolutely legal, as far as I can 
possibly see, because there is the consent of 
Oyf all parties concerned-— states and indi- 
viduals. . 

I have investigated, arid I .find that there 
are literally hundreds of such extraditions- 
in the’^mall State of New Jersey every year, . 
and that practically two out of every three 
of^ those hundreds of extraditions go back 
now on the simple waiver without all this 
. tedious, technical, expensive, and trouble-' 
some extradition proceeding. So I suggest 
that even if you already have the uniform 
act in its original form on your books, never-, 
theless, it would be highly. advisable for you 
to' take these two sections, 2 Sa and 25b, put 
theriri in, a separate waiver aCt, and adopt 
that act. You w’ould save a tremendous 
amount of w’ork, , 

Attorney-General Hartigan ; I should 
like to ask if you have heard much comment 
Jrom states about the part of the act \vhich 
gives the right to extradite a man who was 
not actually in the state at the time of the. 
commission of the crime, but who par- ? 
ticipated, say, by means of telephone or tele- . 
graph. . That was the problem I ran up 
against. • 

Chairman Hartshorne: That is e.xactly 
what I was going to ask Dean Miller. To: ; 
ansvver your question directly, I would say 
no, because in those states, where it went 
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through, it went through with bells on, and 
in those where it did not ^through, I did 
riot receive any requests for explanation. 

Mr. Miller: I have heard some academic 
discussion on the question, but I have not 
. heard any adverse comment on it. : I suspect 
some of the states have been honoring extra- 
dition requests in cases of this kind wth- 
out even raising the question, because sev- . 
eral of the states do have laws of the type to 
■ which I referr'ed. * 

Chairman Hartshorne: May I ask 
Attorney-General Hartigari whether the 
questions which were raised in his state were 
questions on the technical aspect or on the 
practical aspect? 

Attorney-General Hartigan: Practi- 
cal. 

Chairman Hartshorne: They did not 
think ^at a man who sat, for instance, in 
Ohio and sent his henchmen to commit 
crimes in Pennsylvania or New Jersey should 
pay the penalty of the murders or robberies 
which were there committed? 

Attorney-General Hartigan: I think 
that is not the point which I have in mind. 
The man haS^ never left ray state, for ex- 
ample. He is charged in Ohio with an bf- 
fense on a. certain day there. s 

Mr. Miller: Put your question in. the 
reverse now. Rhode Island would be glad 
to have a man back from Ohio who had cona- 
mitted a crime in Rhode Island, but Rhode 
island would not be interested in having 
Ohio take a Rhode Islander out there if he 
had never been to Ohior 

Attorney-General Hartigan: That is 
the point. 

Chairman Hartshorne : I imagine what 
the Rhode Islanders had in mind was per- 
haps what certain New Yorkers had in 
mind. New York was afraid that certain of 
its own citizens might be taken to other 
sta.tes on purely political propositions. I 
suggested to the governor that he follow the 
verbiage in this act which the model inter- 
national code has adopted. I was fortunate 
enough a couple=of years ago to attend the 
International Conference on Crime at 
Copenhagent^vhere many nations sat down 
to work out, if possible, a uriiforrn extradi- 
tion code, and this matter of sending your: 
citizens out to another state to be dealt with . 
there was very closely considered in view of' 
the bitter national jealousies which existed. 



The solution at which they arrived was that 
persons should be extraditable for only those 
crimes which are recognized as crinies in 
both the demanding state a^ the asylum 
state' Thus a Rhode Island citizen would, 
not be. extraditable to Georgia for anything 
other than the statutes (or common law) of 
Rhode Island recognized as being a crime. 

Mr, Fite : What is to be the effect of the 
newTederal law making it a crime to flee 
from an indictment in a state?. That makes 
,it a federal crime. Has that law been put 
into operation yet? Has any court inter- 
preted that law? What is going to be its 
effect on the whole system of interstate^, ex- 
tradition? ■ . 

Mr. Dean: The law is at present in ef- 
fect. It was enacted in 1934 and has two 
provisions, The first one makes it an offense 
for a person to flee from one state to another 
in order to avoid prosecution for certain 
specified felonies at common law. 

The second part of the statute makes it 
an offense for a person to flee in order to 
avoid giving testimony in any felony case. 

As to your second question, there have 
been two decisions handed down under the 
■ act^--^he in the Gircdir Court of Appeals, 
and one in a district court. It has not beeii 
passed on by the United States Supreme 
Court, but I think that when it does come up. 
the court will probably hold it constitutional. 
There is no question that there is an inter-, 
state traffic there of persons, as well as a 
public policy of keeping felons out of inters 
state channels. _ 

Chairman Hartshorne : May, I return 
•to the point raised by Attorney-General 
Hartigan. As I see it, the point rai^d by 
' these gentlemen is not one directed against 
Section 6 of the extradiction act. They were 
not opposed to bringing in a man from. an-, 
other state when he had not been within the ' 
demanding state. They were opposed to 
taking out a citizen of Rhode Island under 
some pretext of which they were afraid. Is 
that not so? 

.Attorney-General Hartigan: That is 
what it really means in the last analysis. ; 

Chairman Hartshorne: Then is not 
that point met by the incorporation in the 
act that the crime for which a person could 
be extradited shall be one in both states? 

• Attorney-General Hartigan: I might 
charge a man who had never been in Con- 
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necticut with a conspiracy in that, state. 
Under those circumstances it would be diffi- ^ 
cult to make the average legislative com- 
mittee think that a citizen of that state 
ought to go to another state. : / : 
Chairman Hartshorne: Ask the mem- 
bers ; of the committee if they have ever 
entered into a contract with a man in an- 
other state. V . 

Attorney-General Hartigan ; Law- 
yers are the hardest ones to sell these facts 
-/to.. ■ ■ 

Mr. Miller: They are not looking for 
good logical reasons; they are looking for 
good reas(^ns to support the positions they 
have taken. 

Chairman Hartshorne; Of course, the 
public-policy point is the only reason for 
incorporating^such a provision in the statute. ■ 
,Mr. Miller: I think there are two: one, 
the public-policy point; the other, the. ne- 
cessity fo.r state action if this is kept a matter 
of state control. The other alternative is 
federal ^ctioh, and there is a constant de- 
mand to expand the federal law in this ditec-/ 
tion. We are really holding back against 
a demand of that kind at the present time. 
Tell your Rhode Island man that, and he 
may show a little more interest in developing 
state legislation to coyer that situation. 

Attorney- General Hartigan; It be- 
came such a problem with me that, when 
these bills were before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate, rather than raise too 
much of a controversy over it, at the last 
session, I got through , three of them and 
waived. the extradition for the time being. 

Chairman Hartshorne; In any event 
you might call attention to 25a and 25b. 
That is going to save you real money . I will 
ask Attorney-General Beck of Kansas, if 
he will kindly report on removal of out-of- 
state witnesses ihThe absence of, Attorney- 
General Bennett of New York. 

, Attorney-^General Beck : My discus- 
sion of this will be brief. It. is a bill to pro- 
vide. for the attendance of out-of-state wit- 
nesses in a criminal prosecution or grand 
jury investigation. It, provides that in a 
state where . a criminal prosecution or 
a grand jury investigation is pending, and a 
witness is wanted who is not in that state, a 
judge from a court of record in the county 
Where the prosecution is pending shall make 
a finding that this person . who is without the 



state is a material and iiece^ry witness and 
will so certify above the seal of his court. 

He sends that certificate to the court in 
the county of the state where the witness 
is found. The judge of that{|:ourt then issues 
a summons to this person cGmpelling him to' 
appear . before that court at a certain time. 

At that time a hearing is held, and the judge 
of that court in the county where/the wit- - 
ness is found must find that this person is a 
material and a necessary witness and that it 
will not work undue hardship on hini to 
-travel to the other state to testify. If he * 
makes that finding, he issues his summons or 
subpoena to this person to; tell him to t/avel ; 
to the other state and testify. , 

Before this person has to go to the other 
State and testify, he must be promised im- 
munity from service under a civil or criminal 
process, and he must be given five dollars ; / 
per day for each day that he will be gone 
and ten cents per mile for each,,mile that he 
has to travel. /,; ' 

Briefly, that is the substance of the bill. 

As yoii can see, it is an important measure. 

It is one that we could have used. in our stale 
many times. Just as, the chairman said- a 
while ago in commenting on our compact, it ./ 
does not touch all of the other states; it 
does not touch the t\yo states with which we 
deal mostly— Missouri and Oklahoma, We 
have no compact or agreement With, them 
and they have iio law such as this. There 
have been several occasions when we could 
have Used witnesses 'ffQjn thos^e two states;. 

Mr. Snow: Is this confined to voluntary ■ 
e.xtradition or can a witness be compelled 
.■'to, go? ; -/^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ 

Attorney-General Beck: It carries a 
penaltyTor failure to:pbey the summons or . 
subpopa which is issued to him. : / 

. , ' Mr. Snow: He is not traiisported out of 
the state? /\ 

Attorney-General Beck: There is a 
provision in here that the judge of the court . 
where the witness is found, in lieu of issuing 
a .summons to the person to appear! before ‘ 
him may order his arrest, So that the witness, 
will be taken into custody and held if there .;/ 
is danger that he will get away. 

Chairman Hartshorne: Bear in mind, 
gentlemen, that the rights of the Witness are 
. protected in all . cases, because he is not 
/ ordered to return if there is undue hardship. 

In other words, it is the judge of his own 
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jurisdiction Vho sits to protect him. It is 
only when tlie needs of the public must be 
met without undue hardship t^at he will be 
ordered to' be returned. 

We will ask Attorney-C^n^ral Hartigari of* 
Rhode Island, to report on .the act to author^ 
izc a” compact for the supervision of out-of- 
state parolees. . . . 

Attorney-General Hartigan: I think 
we>all realize the importance now attached 
to probation and parole. In order for this 
iact, it seems to nie, to become really effective 
we must start in each state by having an upv 
to-date system of- supervision of those on 
probation and those given parole by the 
various parole boards. I think the federal 
government is' doing much at the present 
time to.make this an important agency in the 
control of crirne^ ‘ ;• 

Many states now ' have what you might 
call a gentlemen’s agreement tp supervise, 
pdrolfees. For example, in my. own state we 
have a gentlemen’s .agreement with New 
Jersey, New Yorl^, California, and one or 
two o'ther O' states, where we supervise 
. prisoners who have been on probation and 
parole in their states and cdme into our 
states ;'in turn they super^^' those who have 
' been released in our state ^nd go to their 
■.'•■^states, ■ . ■ . ^ 

This act authorizes the governors to enter 
into compacts with other states. It gives the 
right to officers of pne state to go into a re- , 
cejving state and bringjback those who have 
yimatecl the law while'’’Sh probation or on 
parole ^without the necessity of going 
through, the formalities of extradition. 

I think eight States have passed the act 
already, according to this report, and a few " 
of them have already entered into formal 
■ compacts. V • 

. Attorney-General Jones: I under- 
stand 'that before a state "will release a 
parolee or probationer from" its own state, it 
must first get the consent of the other state 
that it will accept the parolee or probationer 
and guarantee superyision. 

^ : Mr. f*iTE: You mean. that is‘ in this' act? 

. Attorney-General Hartigan: Yes. 

We now excha'ngef as. I say, printed monthly 
reports with' the states which I have men- 
tioned. . 9 ^ 

* Chairman; Har'tshorne : This puts into . 

' legal effect that vyhich is in temporary prac- 
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tical effect among a series of the stg^tes in the 
northeastern part of the country. It would 
be a tremendous boon not only to those 
states but particularly to states in the west- 
ern and southern part of our country where, 
I understand, there has been considerable 
lack of reciprocity. I . 

These acts which we have now discussed 
shpuld be reported to the conference which 
meets tomorrow morning. It is suggested 
that we present resolutions to have the con- 
ference endorse these acts. . . 

Four resolutions were adopted for presen-^ 
tation to the Third General Assembly for its 
approval;, the Uniform Act on Fresh Pur- 
suit of Criminals; the Uniform Criminal E.x- 
tradition Act ; the Uniform Act to Secure the 
Xttendance oj Witnesses from Without a. 
State in Criminal Proceedings; and the Uni- 
form Act for Out-pf'-State Parolee Super- 
vision. ^See pages IS’h- 182 for te.xt of the' 
resolutions. *■ 



- Mr. Graves: I have drafts, of the bills’ 
as they are. Is it the intehtidri of the com- 
mission that these bills should be redrafted 
or introduced in the form that 'thfey are in" 
now? (See pages 53-62 for text.) 

Chairman Hartshorne^As I under- 
stand it, Senator, if you will turn to the first 
one on fresH pursuit, you naturally would 
Jeave out ‘fidrafted ^d recommended by the 
“ Interstate'" Coitimission on Grime.” You 
would use the proper en'acting clause for 
your state. In the costs provision as to the 
e.^radition act, for instance, there are simi- 
lar parentheses. Those indicate a sugges- 
tion which yOu should make 'accord with * 
your local procedure. In so far as the bulk 
of the act itself is concerned we strOngly 
urge the Use of the verbatim language, but 
we naturally cannot insist. \ * 

Mr.- Ferryman: It would be of greaC 
benefit if we^ad the minutes of the*meeting, 
sp that we can at least have a reasonable 
show of backing when we talk to the lawyers 
in the judiciary committee and , make argu- 
ments- for the bills under discussion in the - 
legislature. ‘ ■ * 

Mr. Henry W. Toll; The minutes of this 
meeting will be prepared and sent to every- 
one JreKe and will be Available in such copies- 
as yotr desire, bn request. , 

I have here the treasurer’s report. 



Balance available tor expenditure^. 

Balance of petty cash advanced to 
(gfudge Hartshorne unexpended 
at the close of business on De- 
cemberSl, 1936... . ... ... . . . .. 

Balance in bank in Council of 
State Governments account . . . 

Respectfully submitted, 

, Henry W. Tg|f 



IN^ERSTAm COMMISSION^ON CRIME 

To the members o.f the Interstate Commis- Telephone and 
sionon Crime: ' telegrapli 322.30, 

Washington, D, Cl " . . Office supplies 8.85 

Gentlemen: ■> 

FromOctober l 2, 1935, to June 30, 1936, 
the Interstate Commissior^5on Cnme‘ main- Hinnpr. na 

taioed a ,S(^fe.ac<^t « theFif Ji Ave- Reporting of Boston ' " 

nue Branch of the Guaranty Trust Com-, ,*;„fer|,ee 53.15 

pany, Ntw York City. The receipts and 
disbursements from this account have been 

duly audited by a public accoanting office Balance available for expend 
in Chicago and found to be in good order. Balance of petty cash advan^ 

A 'copy of the audit is attached to this re- .grudge Hartshorne unexp 

, at the close of business 0 
On June 30, 1936, the <Sommission was in-' cember31 1936..... .'. 

.tegrated with'the Council of State Govern- Balance in hank im Coiin 
ments, and the balance of the funds remain- State Governments accou 
ing in the Guaranty Trust Company was Resoectfullv submit! 

. transferred to the account of the Council In Henry^V. Tg|f 

thesamebank, . A statement of the handling ^ r 

of the funds from June 30,- 1936, to Decern- Statement jroni June J 
ber31, 1936, is also attached. . ' December 31 , \ 

There appears, below, a summary of the 
receipts and disbursements of the Interstate To the membe^ of the Intd 
Commission on Crime from ^e date of its on Crime:/ 
organization, October 12, 1913^ to Decern- On June 30, 1936, thebala 
ber 31, 1936, which represents a complete rQjnaifling at the Fifth Ave 
consolidation of the two above-mentioned the Gyaranty Trust Comp: 
statements which ar<^ attached to this report, counb. pf the. Interstate ( 

. . ■ Crjme^. was transferred to th( 

Receipts: VxomihQ » Councilvof State Governmer 

State of Connecticut. . . . . . 250*00. ’ b^nk."^ There appears below 

€tate of Idaho. ...... y . 50.00 theihandling of these funds 

State of Illinois. 500.00 31^ 1936. 

State of JKansas 250.00 ’ ^ 

State of Louisiana, . , . . , . . . ... . .500.00 - Receipts: 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts . '1 ,000.00 Balance of funds transferred 
State of. Mississippi. . . . ... ^ . . . . 250.00 the "Guaranty Trust 

State of New Hampshire. . .T. .. . 200.00 pany : 

New jersey Commission on Balance of funds on hai 

Interstate' Corporation . . .^ . . . ^396.74 Jydge H^rtshorne’s office^ 

New York Commission on * 30 .... i . . .... , . . • : . 

Interstate Cooperation^ ...... 193.42 State of Louisiana. . '. . ... . . 

State of l^Kode Island V 200.00 Commonwealth of Mass 

State of Vermont. . . «».•. . . 150.00 setts 

^3“94 qY 5 • State of New Hampshire . . 

O'. '."' 

Disbursements: y , Disbursements: 

Letter service . .> $ •220.82 \ ' Letter service . . . : . . . . . $ / 

Travel expense ... 4^ . . . .492.14 ' INfiscellanepus j^.. ....;. » 

Expense of out-of-state . > Office supplies . ... . . . . « 

delegates ........... ' 56.50 * Hotels and clubs; 

Mi^ellaneous 58.46 luncheons and 

' Stationery and printing . 696.76 “ • dinners ^ . , X . 

- Stenographic serviees . ; 773.50 Reporting .......... . 



$3,034.66 

905.50. 



100.0.0 



805.50 



Statement jrom June 30, 1936, to 
** December 31, 1936 

To the members of the Intestate Commis-^ 
sion on Crime:/ 

On June 30, 1936, the balance of the funds 
rQjnaifiing at the Fifth Avenue, Branch of.' 
the Gyaranty Trust Company, in the ac- , 
counb/pf the. Interstate Commission on 
CrjmeVwas transferred to the account of the 
Councfl- Qf State Governments, in the sarrje 
' b^nk. "' There appears below, a statement of 
theihandling of these funds as of December. 
31,1936. - ' ' 

. Receipts: ‘ _ 

Balance of funds transferred from 
the "Guaranty Trust Com- . 

pany . .....;. ... ... ; . ; . . .$’ 442.42 

Balance of funds on hand in 
Jydge ’Hartshorne’s office, June 
‘ 30 . .A. 127.19 : . 

State of Louisiana.' . '. . ... .... . . . $00,00. 

Commonwealth of Maissachu- ) 

setts •!. • . . . . 1,000.00 

State of New Hampshire . . . . . . 200.00 

'$2,269.61 



Disbursements: 

Letter service . . . : . . . . . $ 220.82 

INfiscellanepus » 36“ 21 

Office supplies f , . . . . . . « 8.85 

Hotels and clubs; 
luncheons and 

dinners ^ . , . , 55.64 

Reporting . ... . .... . . 53.15 
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Stenographic service . . . 39.00 

Stationery and printing . 319.60 

Telephone and 

telegraph ..... .... . 121.94 

jPostage .......... .... .102.84 

ravel expen’Se . .... . 406.06 

$1,364.11 

Balance available for expenditure . 905.50 

Current petty cash advance to 

Judge HartshOrne . . . 100.00 

Balance in bank in Council of 
, State Governments dccourit. . .$ 805.50 
Henry W. Toll* 

Chairman Ha’rtsHg?ne: I might add to 
vvhat the treasurer has said that New York, 
took oyer the expenses of an, entire confer- 
’ epee, and New Jersey took ov£r the expenses 
of an entire organization con fe|ehce. In 
rough figures, the cost to .each state was one 
thousand dollars, so' that actually those 
states have not contributed solely in the 
amounts mentioned. 

Attorney-General Hartigan: Our 

funds ^r^etting low, an(^ we need mon^rto 
... operated i would -likeHo make:a“?ugge^ion' 
that we carry, back to our respective states 
the idea- that this year when the legislatures 
are in session we'' secure at least a, similar 
appropriation and that it be sent to Senator 
Toll as treasurer. " - - ; 

'Mr. Toll-; In the longTun it is our hope 
that those states, which^ are \disposed to con- 
- tribute to the support and the work of the 
Council of State GTovernments will make-ap- 
propriations to the council as a whole with 
. \the' understanding , that that money will be 
used for work of various projects suoh as 
the work of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime, the! Interstate Commission on Con- 
■ dieting Taxation, the Interstate^ommission 
Oh 'Social Security ; the work ^r formed by 
the Council’ for the American Legislators’ 
.Association, the National Association of 



$1,364.11 
. 905.50 



100.00 



805.50 



Secretaries of .State, thel^ational 'Associa- 
tion of Attorney-Generals ; md the publica,- 
— tibns— Governnjfent. and ' the Book of 
the States. It is a little like the community 
chest idea. ; ' ^ 

* Mr. Ferryman: Would the treasurer 
reebrpmend tha't the . State of WashingtonV 
fdr in^ance, contribute to tl^Council as 
a whole or to the specific^ctivuy in which 
it is interested, the. Commission on Crime, 
if it does matce’a contribution? 



Mr. Toll: r , would say that it is de- 
sirable that the state contribute to the 
Council as a whole, with the understanding 
that the Council desires to perform such 
services as it can in connection with thy 
Commissibn on Crime and in connection 
with all these other wcj^rks. But if the legis- 
lature is not willing to contribute to the 
Council as a whole, then, of course, it is 
much better that it should contribute to the 
•Commission on Crime. . • 

Attorney-General Hartigan : I would 
like to ask the Senator if it is the idea of the - 
Council of. State Governments to budget 
these different sections .so that this section, ' 
for example, will get sufficient working funds 
. to carry on what has been sta'rtecK 

Mr. Toll: Yes, I think that there is no 
question that the funds derived from 
governmental appropriations would be" 
budgeted among the various undertakings 
of the Council. The funds that are derived 
from private sources, and especially founda- 
tion grants, generally come earma'rked; in 
'’ ofHer words, we'^will have a grant, fbf in- 
stance; for work in connection , with the 
Assbeiatipn of Attorney-Generals that we' 
cannot budget or spend for thawork of the 
Commission on Taxation, , 

Attorney-GeneralHartigan: ,1s there 
sufficient to give this Comrnj^ssibn-as much 
as it had last year? * \ . 

• 'Mr. Toll; Not at the present time be-- 
4 cause there are states contributing to the 
Crime Comrhission which are not contribut- 
ing to the Council. . " ” . 

Mr. Kirk: ,I should like to make one or 
two observations concerning the proposal' of 
Senator Toll. -WTien we make the .analogy 
of the community fund w^ are ©n the giving 
end and it is for otir convenience, but I 
think there is in „every instance a pre- 
arranged schedule-of. prorated distribution 
•of the funds, which meets with the approval 
of all the ultimate Tecipients of the fund. 
In the absence of some specific understand- 
ing I think that this' Comrnission should 
rather hesitate about following such a plan. 

Turtherniore, last year Massachusetts ap- 
propri'ated,. $I .000 for the work of .the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime 'artd that was 
V done because we have our Wpartmental 
; budgets; Each commissioner who is at the 
, head of a department may rhake such a 
recommendation, but I feel sure that if 
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these department heads were tq get together that ?900 we must meet this nationwide 
and say, “We will pool our contributions legislative program which is going to l^e o^f 
\ wh^ we go before the legislature,” the great aid to every state in the Union;; we 



\amci|mt which this Commission would re- must.meet the needs of these study com- 
W4e and ^he amount which' every other mittees which will start to function this 
• commission that is a paH of the Council of afternoon. ’ . •*’ • ’ 



• commission that is a paH of the Council of afternoon. . •*’ • ’ 

State Governments would receive would be Attorney-General Jones: May ! ask 
fnr less than what is now received. . the Senator just two options? If a con- 
i'^ Personally, I feel a responsibility for conr tribution is made to the Council ^ State 

^MVibution to"this particular commi^^^ Governments by a. state, earmarked for' 

\ Mr. Kennedy: Our setup' in Maryland ' Incocrime, as I understand it,'that m'oney 
IS a little peculiar, probably, to most states, would be used. only for that purpose? 

The police department is not under the V Mr. Toll: Yes, that is .correct, 
mihyor of the cit>but'is exclusively, under /■ Attorney-General Jones: -If a con- 
th^^governor, and all laws pertaining to th,e . tribution is iSade by a state to the Council 
entire state, except Bdtimo/e City, are . ^of State Go^^nments^would Incocrime.de- 
'made, by the- legislature. All of the, ap-. \rive a portioiv^f thaC|^ toward 



propriations are made exclusively by the 
. finance\commlittee through a .special <ap- 

^ • j ^ _ T i 1 t 



propriation. In other words, we cannot would 



rive a portioiv^f thaC^iQ^ toward 

its expenses? , , 

Mr. Toll: Yes, I am sure that that 



divert appropriations. ■ 



managers 



be ’*fhe - policy of the board of 
ks. The question comes up in a pew 



' CHAiRif^^^ Hartshorne: I think that form in connectidn with the ‘development 
what you gentlemeh^have said is not con- 'of Incpcrime, for the reason that the bacic- 



. trary at all to what Senator Toll has said./ log Of our expenses has come through 
He- has suggested the advisability of joint foundation grants, and the rnatl^r is in- 
cdntribution to the jomt center. He, has volved i.n that way with our obligations as 
said at the same time, that if you find^ be- to^ the expenditures which we make of the 
cause of local reasons, that that method is grants. ButI am sure it would be the policy 
not. feasible, then use the, other method, of the^'bQasrd to distribute' governmental' ap- 
to-w'it: the {^resent^J method of direct con-, propriations^ among the various agencies 
tribution to this Interstate Commission on such as the Commission on Taxation, the 
Crime. It all depends, upon the circum-* Co’mmission on Crime, the Commission on 
stancfes. , ' SociaUSecurity, and the work of the organi- 

As to the 'needs of the Commission, I zations such p the- attorney-generals, the 
think you junderstand that the Commission- secretaries of state' and th^|gislators. % 
has neyer'paid a single cent in "salary and ; Chairman Hartshorne: I am wonder- 
does not intend to;- the Commission has ihg, Senator, if the men. should not be ad- 
never p^id a single cept for rent and, as far wi.sed in regard to that backlog. Ayhile the 
. as I know, doOs not intend tp. There is a "backlog is usable fjor other subordinate enti- 
IrS^m, which 'the Board of Freeholders in- ties of the Council it is.not available to 
my county Have. turned over to me, where . Tncocrime, at least. aS" yet, so that the 
i have my. own secretary working a great - Interstate Commission on Crime stands 
part of the time on IrTcacrime work. But solely dependent-^n contributiofls from the* 
dn this matter of printing and distributing " states. 

to all the .states of the Union literally thou- . Mr. Toll ;- IpcOcrime stands exactly on 
sands of sheets of information ; in the matter the same basis as the other cornmissions, 

" of their preparation we received voluntary with' the e.xception that at one time there 
services from -law professors from Michigan was^.a 'special grant for disbursements , in 
to .Tulan'e and from Harvard to Galiforhia; connection with the Interstate Commission 
and in the mere matter of iDOStage, printing on Conflicting Taxation. At Jhe present 
and telegraph costs a little money is re- time thestatus'of the^ crime commission and 
■quired. The last year, and a half, outside the social security commission, for instance, 
of the cost of the con'feferices,'-we have is identicai. ' ' 

spent.practically $4,000>more or less, and Chairman Hartshorne: *I. was^allud- 
we are ndW down to practically $900. With ing to the Associations of Attorney-Generals 
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and others dike it. They hpe the use of 
the batklog. v; - .. 

Mr. Toll*. Yes. The. funds available 
from the foundation afe lised for the work 
of the central secretariat, which of course 
is also perfonrfog work for the Crime Com- 
- mission. 

Mr. Kirk: If ’we exclude what consti-' 
tutes the backlog, so to speal^is there .any 
pr'ogram now of distributiryf^among such 
agencies as oiiir owri ? Will, there be an equal 
distribution* of the funds \ which are pro^ 
cured from the states, or will there be a 
prorated ^distribution ' to be determined 
eventually by the managers? ’ • 

Mr. Toll: That is a question \vhich 
will, comd® up at tho next meeting of , "die * 
board of managers of the Council.. f ‘ ' 

^Mr. Kirk: It occurs to me that we might 
reverse the situation and make the contri- 

V 

butions. as they -hitherto have been made, 
directly to Interstate .Com'missiqn on. 
Crime, and, the executive committee on the 
Interstate Commission on Crime could itself 
'.determine \vhat amount should be, payable 



to the Council of State Governments for 
whatever work is done.. 

Mr. Toll:. I -think the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime needs all it can get. You 
would not expect to part with any of it for 
the Commission on Taxation.' 

Mr. Sunderland: That is. the point for 
which T have been listening. The , small 
contribution that Connecticut mgde carhe. 
out of the funds of my department. I am 
not interested in tax arguments. If I make 
another payment this year from my depart- 
mental' funds to thi Interstate Commission 
on Crime I ‘would like to feel assured that 
it would be used for that purpose only. 

Mr. Toll: It will be — 100 per cent. 

Attorney-General Jones: . ! think: 
probably this- Commission -should .act on 
Senator Toll’s report, and I move that his. 
report as treasurer be accepted, approved, 
arid placed oh file. • 

■ . - I ' ■■ / i*: 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Sunder- 
land, put to ayote^ and carried. 

The rheeting recessed at 12:50 p.m. ; ■ 



Thursday Afternoon Sessi6n 

' \ January 21 ,1937 



HE meeting of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Crime reconyeried at 2 :'20 
P.M., Judge Hartshorne presiding; ' 



Chairman Hartshorne: The firearms 
question is, of course, a very serious one.j 
The serious crimes ordinarily occur either 
in the use of firearms or with firearms 
present for possible. uSe; in other words, 
.there is practically no dangerous criminal 
who is riot in possession of illicit firearms. . 

'. Various states have done various things. 
The Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
have drafted a uniforip act for the control 
of firehrms,; I understand that there was 
a very great difference of opinion when that 
act was finally adopted, so that the Com- 
missioners themselves were far from satis- 
fied that they had. a 100 per cent' solution 
of the problem. 

In addition to that, /go to any of youp 
police, and they will tell fyou that one of 
the greatest difficulties with which they 



have to contend is the possibility, of obtain- 
ing firearms, from without the state, .which 
very definitely calls for i nterstat^ coopera- 
tion. ' 

• .Now if we turn from the solely intrastate 
control of firearms to the extrastate con- 
trol, we find . two possibilities: either the 
‘ passage of a federal act or the passage of 
acts by the states 'which wjll protect ship- 
ment* from one to another, dr a^combifiatipn 
of the two. ■, , 

. In coh'rrection with a ’combination of the 
two, I am quite sure it has not escaped the 
attention of either the lawyers or. of the 
laymen present that the Supreme Court of. 
the ^United States has very recently parsed 
on the , constitutionality of certain acts 
covering^’drispn made goods which may well 
form a definite line of approach for the con- 
trol of firearms in this interstate danger .% 

I might say that the court has there 
called attention to tbe fact; that, not only 
with regard , to labor Ibut with regard to. 
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liquor, with regard to, t^e taking of women 
across' state lipes for immoral purposes, and 
with regard to various'other aspects, the 
federal government and the state govern- 
ments have supported each other’s public 
policy by reciprocal legislation. 

Now, specifically, we have in the states 
prohibition against thq sale of firearms ex- 
cept to thbse who are duly licensed to re- 
ceive them, Then we. have legislation in 
the federal government. The legislation 
which was recently upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court, ks supporting the 
police powers "dealing ' with prison labor, 
went on two lines. JTirst, the Hawes-Gobper 
Act, which provided that a- -shipment of 
convict made goods to another state should * 
be subject to the laws of that other state ' 
' upon its crossing of the -state line, " Since 
) this was evi^e^y not felt to. be 100* per 



) ims was eviq^^y no.i leii lo. oe luo' per 
i cent in its cqhtrol. Congress passed ' the 
Asnurst-Sumners Act, which has been de- 
clared valid within the past two or three 
weeks. That act provides that no shipment 
of convict made goods shall be made in 
violationi of a state law.' In other words, if 
New Jersey prohibits 'the public sale of con- 
<r vict made goods, as it does, then the convict 
made goods cannot be shipped, from a state . . 
which permits their public sale, into New 
Jersey. However, if a . state permits the 
public sale of. convict made goods, then the 
state in • which such goods are made may 
sell freely those goods in such st^te. The 
liquor control measure, the Webb-Kenyon . 
Act, which did the same thing in the. case 
of Clark against the Western Maryland 
. Railway, \was held valid. Here we have a 
definite line of approach as ^ near bullet^ 
proof as anything we can find if we are '" 
careful in the way we, draw the act. • 

Here is the possibility of applying it. In 
■ the recent case on the Ashurst-Sumners Act, 
tha court said that Congress had the right 
to p^revent interstate commerce frqm harm- 
ing or impeding the publi^^policy of the re^ . 
spectiye states. Therefore, if the respective ^ 

' states declare, as a part of their public ^ 
; policy, that 'firea-rms in the hands of crim- 
ina’ls are ’.agairist public -policy. Congress 
\ can. pass reciprocal legislation, providing 
Vthat no shipment of firearms' shall be ; 
made to a state in violation of its laws. It; 
Would, of course; be a violation --of its laws, 

5 for a company in a distant state to ship arms ' 



to a criminal who did not halve a license . 
to. receive arms and who lived in the state 
requiring e^ry receiver of firearms to hold 
a license. 

There is an. outline of the picture which . 
we have to face in a' very important aspect 
of affairs. \ 

Mr. Kennedy; I am. assuming that you'- - 
a-re under the mipression that in all . states \ 
persons, carrying lethal weapons have a 
license to do so? 1 
Chairman Hartshorne: No. ■ We wish 
they did. Let’s get the full picture of this. 

1 think it is very possible that our munitions 
manufacturers have by this time adopted a 
somewhat different attitude than that .of : 
ten or a dozen years ago. At that time when' 
a federal law was pioposed to control this . 
dealing in firearms across state lines, their 
lobby emasculated the bill,' putting it 
bluntly. The result was a federal law wihieh . 
prevented the mailing o'fj firearms a!cross 
state lines, but left open the shipment'^by 
express, the carriage by automobile,; or in 
person. So the situation exists undet which 
I have, sentenced a number of people who 
(had guns from » . Racine, Wisconsin, and ' 
v.arious other places,. There is a firm out 
there which advertises in all of our spprting 
papeks, and which makes some sweet little 
lyeapons. I had one little affair/the size of 
a penknife which looks like a fountain pen. 

I could carry.it in my vest pocket, pull it 
out, point it at you casually, an.d you would 
, be dead. Certainly that is not an artich 
which is needed^ for the defense of, the na- 
tion. In other words, the great argunient 
for the carriage of; firearms by our ’public, 
as I understand it, is that they must be, 
taught how to carry arms in the event of 
war. . In so far as hunting is concerned, 
which is the other ground advanced for the 
use of firearms, revolvers are not very good 
for shooting, deer or phqasant. 

.1 think we would probably get farther 
and with less opposition if we largely con- 
fined our attentions to revolvers, trick pdri- 
•. knives, and such things as machipe guns., . ; 

Attorney- General Jones :: H\^at about 
weapons which are carried for one’s defense,. 
Judge? ■' <? ■ . ‘ . \ 

Chairman Hartshorne: Do you mean 
by that, a revolver? ■ 

Attorney-General Jones: Yes. , j 
Mr. Pryor: They are; licensed; i 
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Attorn'ey -General Jones: The trouble 
is ;We w have to have a constitutional 
arriendment in our statCy because our courts 
have already held a statute to license im- 
constitutional. • ; 

,,,\ , Mr. Gammie: What about the protec- ■ 

^ . tiqn of the home? 7 One certainly has a right 

to protect one’s home, . . 

Chairman Hartshorne :• Idid not mean 
, V . to give the impression that we should 
. definitely and finally prohibit even re- 

‘volvers, but I think that we could regulate 
; ■ ' them. . , X ' . 

. Mr. Gammie: I think that in our. state 
it would riot be a' question of bringing arms 
. into the state. I believe there are enough 
■ guns "oiir state right now to last the 
: . criminal|ddr the next hundred years with- 
out jever iTringing another one in, and every- 
one who haV those arms, includirig the home 
owner, has right to them'. 

: * . Mr., Briift: Do you not confine what ' 

you say to weapons conceded about the 
' -^person? , . ' 

' jV'IR- Pryor: They might be coiicealed 

in an automobile. 

Chairmai^ Hartshorne: I think' the 
y criminal should not .be. permitted 'to carry 
» , them Rt all, whether he walked along the 

• . A street flourishing^ them or con^cealed them. 

Mr, Pryor: To what extent are the 
=m^b-order houses responsible for these fire'y 
'arms?. ' . ; 

Chairman Hartshorne: A tremendous 
exterit; but^ n^ot send them by. mail. 

C. , Mr. SuNDERLAND.y 'The strongest one 

I which I know anything about is the New 

■ r » York State Act. It is necessary to have 

^ M a license even to own a krearm in the home. ’ 

t ' We do not have any license laws: for the 

possession of firearms in the homes. We 
do have for carrying them on the person or 

■ ‘ in an automobile. ; 

. . Attorney-General Patton:. In New 

Mexico we would probably be confronted 
, ' , .with the same kind of proposition as that 

in Vermont. We have statqtes out there 
■ which provide that travelers|may;carry. fire- ■■ 
arms on the pe'rson, or in automobiles, con- : 

. , : tingent upon the provisiori that when coming 

■ ' i ^into a settlement they mustjdisarm within 
'fifteen minutes. . We Tiave never had any 
r V ' court decision on any of tlwse questions. 

Thousands and thousands j, of-> pistols— 

; enough to supply all the criminals in the 




entire southwest— are in New Mexico at 
the present time. , : . ' 

Chairman Hartshorne: I suppose that, 

■ even adfiiitting that to be the case, before 
you started trying to round up weapons in 
the hands of criminals, you would want to 
be sure that the reservbirs elsewhere were 
closed. > 

Attorney-General Patton: I think 
our main ling of attack at the present time . ^ 

is against the reservoir and the limitation ■ 
of the future supplies, ^ ^ , 

Chairman Hartshorne : We have gone * 

into local conditions, and among those con- 
ditions are going to be state^constitutions 
which will make extremely difficult; the , • ; 
adoption of . any law upon which we ' may. > ' 

agree. . But the thing for us to ddis to try , 
to agree upon a sound polic'y which will 
be of help in the bulk of the country.- , ' 

Attorney-General Jones: 1 attempted 
‘ to. have the legiskture pass a registration « 

law without the requirement of license fees,, 
solely for! the purpose of helping in the : 
apprehension of criminals and in the solving 
of certain types of crimes, because in. Ver- , 
moqt we have , many burglaries where the 
sole, intent oV the person burglarizing a store 
is to get possession of revolvers, dn many 
instances we would find revolvers but there 
would be no way of identifying them.. Homi- 
cides are comm^itted ; the revolver is found,, 
but there is no w^ay of identifying it because 
usually there is no record. So we required "■ 
sporting goods stores’ to keep a record of 
every transaction where a revolver was sold, 
the number of tnh revolver, and the name of 
the person to whom the revolver was sold. . 

We could riot get to. first base on it. 

^ ^ Chairman Hartshorne: I think you \ 
appreciate that we. are dealing with an ex- 
tremely cornplex problem; one with which . 
the rhethods of dealirig are wide and' 
variegated. I am inclined to doubt whether ^ 

or riot, even though we have certain of the 
pertinent facts here, we can sit down in this 
body qnd proceed to .draft out a verbatim, . 

100 per cent act or series of acts. It would “ 

' se’em to rrie that the best course to pursue 
. w;ould be to agree on some definite principles 
and delegate a group to select the best act 
•and report back to the Commission. 

I am. wondering if we cannot a^gree upon 
some such general principles as these:.- first, •; 
that our desperate criminals in "the most « 
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serious crimes have commonly made those draft and make effective, dn a considerable 
crimes possible by the use of firearms; number of states, laws which would keep 
second, that . that situation necessitates fire^ms out of the hands of criminals, then 
further control of firearms; third, that that according to the Kentucky Whip and Collar 
control, to be effective, must occur not only case the federal government could decree 



within an individual state but must prevent' 
an influx from, other states. Accordingly, 
the regulation must come not only from a 
purely intrastate statute but from a federal 
and state combination to uphold the policy 



that no firearm$ shall be shipped across' 
state lines to reach |the hands of criminals, 
could it not? * . 

Mr. Dean:, Yes, 

Chairman Hartshqrne: The govern- 



within the state, and possibly that the line . ment could prpvide against a shipment being 
of that outside cooperative endeavor should made unless the identity and residence of 
-follow the tested lines upheld recently by the consighee were made known to the 
the United States Supreme Ceurt as to the , police'befpre he received it. 
shipment of convict made goods. : - Mr. ,De^: Yes, I think that could be 

Mr. Kirk: I think it is-very well stated'', done. ' " 

Attorney- General Jones: . Colonel Mr. j^iRk: A I dealer licensed by state 
Kirk, what is the percentage of . homicides authorities could also be included, 
in your state due to the use of firearms? Is. . ;Mif. Dean: That is another possibility, 
it as high as 90 per cent?. ■ \^Mr, Sunderland: Is there any state 

Mr. Kirk:, It wouM be only a guess, but which now forbids the sale of revolvers en- 
I think that is quiteyclose. .tirely.? : ^ 

CHAiRMANHAkT/HORNE-:*! seAthat Mr, Chairman Hartshorne; ! think not. 
Gordon Dea*n of the Department^ Justice Mr' Pryor: It-seems to me that one of 
is back with us. I wduld like to get his the greatest difficulties is defining the kind 

view as to the pertinency bf the decrsions of firearms we have in mind. Are* you going 

by the Supreme^^urt oji theJSawes-Cooper to include shotguns and^ all sorts of rifles, 

and Ashurst-Sunmers Acts, as bearing upon or what? • ' 

the possibility of' similar acts to control Mr. Dean: To start the discussion, make 

•firearm shipments across state lines, .• it cover all machine-guns, .sub-machine- 
Mr. Gordon Dean: l argued the Ken- guns, shotguns, rifles having a barrel length 
tucky Whip and Collar case in the Circuit of less than eighteen inches, and all pistols 
Court of Appeals, and I am pretty much . and revolver^ ‘ . C 



impressed, with the possibilities under that 
decision for the federal government to 
cooperate and to give effect to an established 
enfdl’cemeht policy in the states in any; 
inurnber of field^i Applying, particularly to 



Chairman Hartshorne: Mr. Dean, dp 
you not feel that in view of the wide, variance 
of the possibilities of such regulations, it 
is practically impossible for us to reach any 
conclusion here as to the exact kind of act 



firearms, I assume 'that the federal law, or acts we should recommend, and therefore,, 

which would give effect to the state law, that the best we can hope to do is to. agree 



would have to t^ke the form of a prohibition 
of interstate shipments to private ^indi- 
viduals excepting, of course, law enforce- 
ment agencies; that is, the prohibition of 
shipment to states,, which have Some kind 
of prohibition within their own jurisdiction. 
Those provisions stand 'no.w in such con- 



'Upon ceii^ very general principles, and 
then deleg^t^ the selection and drafting to 
a group to report back. ; ' t 

-Mr. Dean.:, Oh, I should think so, bV 
cause it certainly is ^ field where there is 
the widest, variation in state law.i 
Chairman Hartshorne: I attempted to 




fused state Jhat it is hard for me to center suggest a few general principles along which 



my thought'on any particular form of state 
law to which you would thereby be giving 
effect. The average state law: simply is a 
law against carrying concealed weapons 
either on the person or in a car. ’ 
Cha/rman Hartshorne: Assuming, for 
instance, that this Commission wefe able to 



we might proceed: first, that our most 
desperate crimes were ordinarily compn- 
cated with the use of firearms;, second, that 
that regulation ^must occur both intrastate 
and extrastate; and third, that if it occurred 
extrastate we should use both federal and 
sta:te statutes. ^ ’ 
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Mr. Dean: I certainly agree with those, 
three' fundamental principles; 

. Mr. Pryor: May I suggest that there is 
a uniform machine gun act prepared by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State, Laws, and that it deals with 
the subject of machine guns alone. 1 think 
that should be taken into "consideration. 

Mr. Goudy: Do you gentlemen dif- 
ferentiate between loaded and unloaded , 
weapons? The decision of a judge of the 
Superior Court in Maine gave a verdict of 
not guilty in the case of an unloaded weapon 
on- the ground that it was not a dangerous ‘ 
weapon. The man was liberated. 

Chairaian Hartshorne: Is there a mo- 
tion upon what action we can take? 

Mr. Kirk: I make the motion that a 
firearms committee consider the question of 
control andl regulation of firearms along the ^ 
lines of the principles as set forth by Judge 
Hartshorne. , 

The motion _,was seconded by Mr. 
Porterie. ^ / r: 

AttoJCney-General Joi?Es : Is there any. 

; state that has a law which prohibits the 
sale of short firearms except under a duly 
. authorized state agency? If a law could'be - 
drafted which would prohibit the sale of 
short firearms by any person within .the 
state and provide , for some State agency to 
" sell 'fireairns, keeping a record Of the number 
and the transactipn, then a federal law could 
be enacted prohibiting, the importation of 
firearms except by this one state agency. It 
would seem to me that with your licensrag 
requirement this would be a solution i c V . 

CHAiRMAN.HARXSHORNETThat is a sug- 
gestion which this group should consider 
in line with the motion by Colonel Kirk. 

Is there any further, discussion? If -not, 
all in favor say “aye.” Opposed? The 
motion is carried. ‘ 

Mr. Dean, in the very issue hi Law and 
Contemporary Review, in which your inter- 
esting article appeared, there was an article 
'on contfordf/firearms^^^ w a large ' 

.dumber of statutes frofn the different states. 
Is my recollection correct? " 

|Mr. Dean:'- Y es, that is true. 

Chairman Hartshorne: We can turn 
to that for some aid. ^ • 

Mr. Dean: I think I can obtain the 



firearms laws of the varioqs countries of 
Europe throughi the Department of State. 
Some Of them are rather interesting. 

Chairman Hartshor]sie:' Shall, we make, 
a request of Mr. Dean to that effect? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

ChAjrman Hartshorne: May we,, 

therefore, request Mr. Dean kindly to use 
his good offices with the Department Of 
State to that end. 

■ I wijl ask Mr. Woelfle to report on the 
•Committee on Motor Vehicle Identification, 
since ‘Attorney-General Beck had an en- 
gagement elsewhere after he completed his' 
meeting. 

Mr. Woelfle : Asa background, I might 
tell yoff that on December 1-9, 1936, the 
identification committee met in the Phillips 
Hotel at Kansas City to begin its work and 
i it passed there the following resolution : , 

“Whereas, therd seems, to be no prece- 
dent for establishing any definite method 
of motor vehicle identification, and ; 

“Whereas, mo plan of study has been 
.furnished this committee which will guide 
it in its deliberations, and 
“Whereas, the field of investigation 
seems to be so extensive and unwieldy, now 
therefore be it . ‘ v 

“ResolveO, that an effort bg made to 
: secure the cooperation of . the motor car 
manufacturers, the insurance Companies, 
and mdtor theft bureaus for such informa- 
tion aS is available from them, and an- 
other meeting of thisvcommiftee be held in 
Washington, D. G., during tte meeting' of 
the Int^staVe Crime Commission in 
. January of 1^7.” ' . • 

• Since then the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, ■ • General Beck, has been hard at 
work, ,^)jid the consensus of opinion at thf 
present time' is that there are two definite 
possibilities: First, it is suggested that some , 
kind of statute be' drafted to license and. 
bond junk dealers or dealers in used cars 
^and used parts, and that the method qould 
be this: that the bond be collectible by inA ■ 
dividual^citizens who have cars stolen and 
which have eventually turned up at junk 
yards. In the next place, it JS suggested ; 
that it is possible to develop a nonrempyable . 
plate, or, better yet, that it is possible to . 
d?9^elop, with the cooperation of the motor 
vehicle manufacturers, a plate which ^ built 
into the outsidp of the bofdy of the .car itself / 
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so that the state in which the car is going 
to be used could stamp on this plate identifi- 
cation data; The committee feels that this 
is one way of overcoming theft of cars and 
removal of license plates. If the plate were' 
stamped right into the, body of the car and 
room left for the states to put on other 
data which \ they* felt necessary, .then a 
. policeman going up to the back of the car 
would imniediately see whether or not that 
part of the car had been tampered with, 
and, if necessary, chemicals 'could be used 
to bring put any changes made by the thief. 

In developing that thought General Beck 
has been in touch with the automobile manu- 
facturers, and he says that the consensus of 
opinion to date is that they would be ready 
■ and willing and able to pursue this, scheme of 
stamping a plate on the back of the car 
itself if they cpuld be guaranteed that such 
would not increase the cost of the car to 
the individual purchaser. : » 

General Beck also said that on his way 
west he intends to have further conferences 
with various manufacturersdhdhe automo-' 
bile region. * ' 

The committee hopes" to. report, further 
at the next Conference of the Interstate 
Commission on Crime. 

. Chairman Hartshorne: -The com- 
mittee does not feel that it is yet in a position 
to. present a repo^rt sufficiently covering the 
subject for the general Commission to act 
‘upon? , . 

Mr. Woelfle ; That is right. It requires 
f lather study, and the members feel that 
' at this time they are in no position to make 
a definite recommendation to the Interstate 
Commission on Grime and subsequently to 
: th^ General Assembly. 

Mr. Patton; Mr, Woelfle, does your 
.first recommendation with reference tP the 
statute for the licensing of jurik dealers and 
--..^dealers in used cars include the 'ordinary 
^'used-car .dealer? , 

Mr. Woelfle: The committee; seemed 
to feel that the 'statute should include the 
: lised-car .dealer as well as the jiink dealer 
who sells wrecked cars : and parts for 
Wecl^d. cars. It would co'mpr,^-^ 

hensive. ' . . \ ■ 

Chairman Hartshorne; «©f . Course, the 
■ difficulty -with that.«is that. mpsC of .these 
cars which are criminally used are not jun*ks. 
They are not cars bought from junk dealers. 



They are cars that are in good condition ; 
and stolen from the street. What we want 
to dp is to prevent those cars from getting 
into the wrong hands. » 

. Mr. Kennedy: I find in my own experi- 
ence with other states that many have only 
a license law, unlike Maryland which has a 
title law. West Virginia is one unless it has 
changed in the last year. That- being true, . 

suppose, I wrote tp West Virginia about .an i 

inventory of a car, giving its motor number 
and serial number; .without a title law West 
Virginia authorities cannot help me at all. 

.A man may steal a car in jMaryland and have . 
a Georgia license oh it. HOw woyld the au- 
thorities of West Virginia pick up that car? . 
First it is necessary to get a uniform title law. . 
requiring that all motor and serial numbers, 
be registered. / 

Chairman Hartshorne: Colonel Kirk, 
will you report for the committee on sound 
motion picture development ? 

Mr. Kirk: The subject 'which was re- 
ferred fo the committee oh sound motion . 
picture development is one, I think, of rather 
limited application and probably limited in- 
terest.) It pertains to the field of identifica- 
tion of criminals. Perhaps I had better 
preface the report of the committee by stat- 
ing that over a year ago at New Jersey there . . 
tvas an exhibit!, (ffi of sound moving pictures 
in which crirninals were being interviewed 
by law officers or prison officials; they an- 
swered questions and . were tpld to move 
about so that those watching the film and 
hearing their voices could retain a very def- 
inite . impression of thjsir personality and 
characteristics. It' was originally devised - 
by. Colonel Schwarzkopf, then commanding 
the New Jersey State Police. A similar dis-. 
play of New Jersey equipment was made at 
the last meeting of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Crirne in Boston. ' 

Your committee is of the opinion that . 
sight identification by sound motion pictures 
possesses Indisputable advantages. In sub-, ' 
stance) the method could conceivably permit . 
of a nation-wide, siniultaneousviine-up of . ^ 
criminals. Pecuh’ar pliysicM and vocal char- . 
acteristics and mannerisms"‘^re disclosed'as , ‘ 

well as an opportunitycto ; observe the al- 
leged criminal in action The striking ad- 
vantages of a speaking likeness over a still 
close-up photograph are self-e^i4e,nt and re- 
quire ho further comment. ' ' ' .. 
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On the other hand, there are other factors 
• which must be considered in determining 
. the present feasibility of the method. First 
.'among. these is the cokt. The initial equip- 
■ ment required to take tl^ sound pictures on 
the standard size film, namely, 35 mm., . 
would.probably not be less than $15,000, 

. arthough it has beeif very difficult to ascer- 
tain' positively just what the cost of/ this 
equipment would be. 

The cost- of photographing a given sub- 
ject would not be less than $50. Additional, 
prints would involve further expenditure. 
yYour committee is of the opinion that the 
''^expense which the adoption of -the method 
would.involve ij too great to be assumed by 
the average police department. 

A further factor to be considered in de- 
. termining the present feasibility of ihe 
method, is the selective process which must 
be. followed in choosing, the subjects to-be 
photographed. Certainly every person ai> 
prehended or convicted for the commission 
of a major crime would not ipso facto be a 
, subject for such photography. Presumably .. 
the sponsors of the method believe it should 
be confined tot^nfirmed and habitual felor^. 

A third factor is that the active’ codpera- 
tiori of the criminal is required in order to 
achieve the maximum success by the use of 
the method. He must talk, and when' he 
talks he must speak in such a fashion as to 
reveal his true vocal cWacteristics and as- 
, sume typical poses. Vour committee is not 
aware. Of any legal method which could ef- 
fectively bring ab"bu^ this cooperation. 

A fourth consideration in the light of pres- 
ent feasibility would mean that the method 
would have to be adopted by many of our 
penal institutions rather than police agencies 
in ordej that sound motion picture likenesses 
could be made of notorious criminals now' in 
chstody, or in'^onfinement, who are about 
to be released or who might possibly escape 
from confinement. Here again the question 
of selectivity of subject ariseg, as well as the. 
question as to which of the agencies, penal 
or police, .should employ, the method, ilit is 
to be^adopted. There must be some pre- 
dictability about the conduct of the person 
considered as to Whether or not he should 
be a subject for this, photography. ' 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
.your committee submits that -the method 
might well be adopted by the United States 



Department of justice -and be made practh - 
cal by the joint cooperation of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. / 

An alternate recommendation is that the 
method be employed by interstate crime bu- " 

reaus acting cpoperatively on a region^ 
basis. - 

^ Your committee wishes to conclude this 
report by commending Colonel Schwarzkopf 
for his. enterprise and initiative in devising, 
demonstrating, and encouraging the sound 
motion picture method of criminal identifi- . 
cation. 

; Chairman /Hartshorne: May I ask, 
Colonel,, is not the FBI fully informed as 
to this already? 

Mr. Kirk: The FBI had representatives r 
present at the demonstration which was. 
given' at Trenton. 

Chairman Hartshorne: , It was my 
understanding through Colonel Schwarz- . 
kopf that he had subsequent thereto been in . 
touch with the bureau. In other words, the 
fejureau does not require, any definite infor- 
mation from . us regarding this novel proce- 
duTe. ,:vr\ ' ■ .•■- ■ V- u' ■ 

: Mr, Kirk: It is purely a question, for that 
bureau td decide. . V 

Chairman Hartshorne: The-comm-it- 
tee then does not feel that it fs practicable . 
to be recommended to the various states of 
the Union.singly because of its expense? : 

Mr.. Kirk; That isiright. 

Chairman HartsHorne: You under- 
stand, gentlemen, that at the Boston confer- . 
ence there were a large number' of sugges- 
tions made, but the Commission Was com- . 
posed of members of the human race, so^ 
it could not do everything at once. There-V 
fore, it selected certain matters^such as fire- 
arms, motor vehicle identification., the sound 
motion picture , proposition, and the matter 
of crime prevention-, as probably requiring 
the speediest attention. . , ,. . . > 

Mr. Ferryman: I m^i^e '.that: the • 
ColonePs report be acceptedfwith thanks. / ^ 

The motion was seconded and carried. ■' 

Chairman Hartshorne: We are very 
fortunate in having Dean Morse here from ; . . 
the Department of Justice who is, as I / \ 
understand it, taking Dean Miller’s place ./ 
in the department, l am sute-we would all ' 
be very glad to hear from Dean Morse about , 
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his viewa[ on crime prevention, and how he 
thinks, that this Commission with its liaison 
in every state can really help. 

Dean Wayne L. Morse (Oregon)! In 
regard to the survey of release procedures 
> being conducted by the Department of Just- 
ice, I am very happy to report that al- 
, though Justin Miller will not be able to 
devote h^' full time to the study, he has , 
been persuadea to remain as advisory di- 
rector. His Assistance is going to be very 
beneficial to those Of us who have, what I 
consideu to be, the very important responsi-. 
bility of bringing that survey to a successful 
close. As you. know, it is now under way in 
every statejn the Union, with the exception 
. of Illinois, /and we hope to he able io report 
, within a very, few days that the survey has 
been' initiated :in that state as well. 

This afternobn ,I wish to emphasize just 
two things in regard, to the syrvey. . First, 
it 4s ^ fact .finding and not a , -fault, finding 
study/ Nostate administrator need fear giv- 
ing^us wholehearted cooperation oh the 
score of any possibility of our issuing a de- 
structive or negative criticism. I know that 
some privately endowed surveys in the past 
.have been principally of ^ that nature. .1 
/feel that such studies are pot of great value 
.'to the states; I also feel that they do not 
help very muclf in the movement toward en- 
larged research programs. We believe' that 
the first thing to find out in regard to release 
procedure is the . facts of the various types 
of procedures used in the different states. . 
I think you will agree with me that? we 
; do .not as yet have a cross section point 
of view of those procedures; in fact, within 
a given state the various bodies entrusted 
. ■ with the administration of criminal' justice 
are not familiar with the different proce- 
duf,es used wdthin that state. We found that 
particularly true, for example, in our local 
' study in the State of Oregon. Oup-circuit 
judges wer^ not| familiar with some of the 
release practice's used by judges in ,a neigh- 
. boring county. We hope that this particular 
survey will at least give that factual data 
'to the states and to the administrators 
within them. \ 

That is, of course; goingi’ to fep^of inesti- 
mable value fot the improvement of re- 
lease procedures in the different states, and 
J think it will prove to be an inducement to 
enlarge the' program of interstate coopera- 



tion and also increased cooperation between 
the states and the federal government. 1 
hope that out of it there may develop a 
clearing house for information in regard to . 
criminal law problems, possibly located in 
the Department of Justice or elsewhere, but 
I think (and I am speaking now Is a state 
delegate) yoii will agree with me that there 
is a need for a long-view program of research ; 
activity in the field of criminal law, espe- , 
cialiy dealing with crime prevention work./ 
The second point I wish to ernphasize re- ' 
dates to statistical accuracy of the Attorney- 
General’s survey., The consistency tables 
which have been used in checking the results 
gathered in the field show a degree of ac- 
curacy which will place this study, in my 
dpiniop, in the first rank of statistical sur- 
veys,; and I think that that is due largely -to 
the very fine work of Justin Miller and Dr. 
Sanders, the technical director of the study. 

' The first report we hope to haye ready for 
publication July 1. Tt 'will deal primarily 
with the legal phases— a digest of the laws,, 
a description of. the various procedures of 
release used .in the various states, and some 
evaluation of the same; judicipu^y written, 
wifHout any particular, criticism as to re- 
sponsibility for weakness, because we recog- 
nize thkt weakness is in the system and not 
in the men charged with the administration 
of the system as they find it. 

Chairman Hartshorne: I think that 
. along the line of the Dean’s statements 
as to this statistical' accuracy, you may be 
interested to know that they were gathering, 

I think, 120. different items of information 
from each individual parolee, and that liter- 
ally thousands if not hundreds of thousands 
of records are being tabulated in relatively 
brief period of time. ‘ 

Dean Morse, I assume that you arid Mr. 
Dean will be glad to be of service to us in 
the future, as we may hnd that crime pre- 
vention, or firearms, or other topics will re- 
quire some of your aid, 

Dean Morse; I am sure that is the case. 
Attorney-General Patton: A short . 
time ago I received a letter from Dear) 
Miller in connection with your sfiggestiori cm 
V the CCC Camp proposition. T wonder if 
this would be an appropriate time for ypu to 
tell us something about that. 

Chatr,man Hartshorne: Dean Miller 
and I, had naturally been in discussion over 
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“ this crime preyentihn matter. We had dis- 
cussed school programs and various other 
aspects. I suggested to him the possibility 
of the broader use of the CCG Camps as a 
real crime preventive. At various times in 
cases where it was a grave que^on whether 
a young. mail should be sent t^ jail or put 
bn probation, I have adopted the medial 
course of sending him to a CGC Camp. 
There he.w^ not in a custodial institution 
but he was unden definite supervision and 
, was leading a healthful, outdoor life away 
from the bulk of the temptations which had. 
, proved his downfall. . 

I discussed •^ith Dean Miller whei'ther or 
not we should ask the government, as a crime 
preventive, measure, to increase either th? 
range of ages within yvKich boys could b^ 

. sent to such camp^ or,tb creatd junior camps 

• for younger boys, which woutd be run under 
•similar auspices but with a curriculum di- 

• rected to their greater use. It was simply a 

suggestion. • 

.Mr. Kennedy: May I add just two 
thoughts to that? First, I think that all 
persons who have been in contact with ju- 

• venilo courts appreciate that many of the 
boys , who go before such jurisdiction are 
those who live where the opportunity of get- 
ting int() trouble is more prevalent than 

' for theToy w’ho is raised in an environment 
of a higher level .W in other words, the boy 
of Wry humble hbme, where the suscepti- 
bility to crime is greater, should not be asked 
; tmrneet the s^me standards as the boy of 
higher environment;' 

/ Second, Would it not be a great advantage 
yto segregate /the first offender from the Sec- 
/ ond, third, fourth, or fifth offender, for the 
/ reifeon that a first offender will le^n more 
/ criminal technique in the penitentiary in 

• two weWs th^in he wotild in his own environ- 
' nient in fiky years? 

’ Mr. Ferryman: With reference to the 
Senator’s remarks, .do you not believb thal 
thinking men and wornen, men and women 
who arW concerned , with the stability of/ 
the nation, consider that the solution of the 
problem is the re-establishment of th^ .Amer- 
ican Jiome? v" ' /. ■ 

Mr. Kennedy: Since we have an ^rmy 
and verytsubstantial buildings in our regular 



army posts, why • Could we not have an 
arrangement wherel^^y a young man . who 
had no parents, or who" had reached the age 
where he wag releasedv from an orphanage, 
could go into the army, receive military 
training and, at the same time, obtain a jun- 
ior high school education? I think the ex-* 
pense would be nil in comparison with the 
general -'good which mightWsult over a/pe- 
riod of four years, not only to thcycom- 
munity but to the youth! 

Ghairman Hartshorne';, It ^ isyhighly" 
worth considering. ' •. . 

I have received a communicatioiVlrom. the 
^^arcotics Bureau of the Treasury Depart-^ 
^enf. It expresses, the hope thar this Com- 
mission will takeYan interest iiy seeing that 
the state laws and that t^e state administra- 
, tion; of narcotics are improved. .Marijuana 
or cannabis, which is not mvered by the 
uniform act drafted by th^ commissioners on 
uniform state laws is parficmarly mentioned. 

. I am informed that it is- mund not orily in 
the Philippines but also in the New Jersey ' 
meadows.’ Therefore,, ir is being spread 
among the less privileged elements of our 
population. \ 7 . ’ 

MR. . HkssE: S;evera|( years ago we had 
preWnted to the Ohio logislfCture a model act 
sent to us by the FBI fbr the formation of a 
s^ate bureau, of investigation. That was not 
agted upon. I wonder if theTnterstate Com- 
missidh on Crime has talbien any active part 
'n pushinff the enactment of bills in. various 
states along that line. . 

Chairm.an Hartshorne: We passed a 
resolution at our Boston Conference urging 
; the creation of state bureaus of investjgation , 
and other similar organizations. 

Mr. Hesse: Is there available a report, 
of the number of states \yhich have it, under 
what method they are functioning, and 
upderAvhose supervision? , 

Attorney-General Patton: I believe 
'you could get that information by directing 
a letter to Chicago to the Council of State 
Governments. It would make the inquiry 
and collect the information, 

. Chairman Hartshorne: T think that is 
true. ■ ' ; ^ . ■■■' 'V' 



h 
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The meeting recessed at 4:30 p.M; 
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An Act to Make^-^nYform: the Law 

ON Fresh Pursuit and Authorizing The term “fresh pursuit,” as ;Used in this 
This State TO Cooperate WITH Other act, shall fnclude fresh pursuit as defined 
' States Therein - Y by the common' la\v, and also the pursuit of 

: _ ... j j , 7 r a person who h^ committed a felony or 

Drafted and recommended by the Inter- who is reasonablysuspectedc^havingconl- 
statc Commtssion on Crime ■ mitted a felony. It shall also include the 

Be it enacted, etc. ■ (Use'- the proper pursuit of a person suspected of having 

enacting clause for the state.) sa. , committed a supposed felony, though no’ 

felony has actually been committed, if there 
section 1 ^ - is reasonable ground for believing that a 

- Any member of a duly organized state, felony has been con^mitted. Fresh pursuit 
county, or municipal peace unit of another as used herein shall not . ne^sarily imply 



SECTION 5 



Drafted and recommended by the -Inter- 
state Commission on Crime 



state of the United States .who enters this 
state in fresh pursuit, and continues within 
• this state in such ftesh pursuit, of a person 
in order to arrest him on the ground that 
he is , believed to have committeci a felony 
in such other state, shall have the sanie 
authority to arrest, and hold such person... in 



'instant pursuit, but pursuit without un- 
reasonable delay. ! 

SECTION 6. 

Upon the passage and approval by the 
governor of this act it shall be the duty bf^ 
the secretary of state, (or other officer) to 



custody, as has any member of any duly . cerU.fy a copy of this act, to the executive 
organized ^tate, county, or rnunicipal peace department of each of the states of the 
unit of this state, to arrest and Hold in United States. 

custody“a person on the ground that he is ' ‘ _ • 

believed to have committed a felony.' in this section 7 

■state.: - ' If anv Dart of this act is for ariv reason 



state.: ■ ' If any part of thi’i act is for any reason 

declared void, it is declared to be the intent 
section. 2 qJ such invalidity shall not 

If an. arrest is; made in this state by an affeetthe validity of the remaining p.prtions f , 
officer of;another state in accordance with . of this act. . . 

the provisions of. Section 1 of this act, he _ „ ' ■ 

shall jsvithout unnecessary delay take the 

person arrested before a magistrate of the This .act may be cited as “The Uniform : , 
county in H'hich , the arrest was made, who .Act on Fresh Pursuit.” 
shall conduct a hearing for the purpose of o' 



determining the lawfulness of the arrest. If 
'the magistrate determines that the arrest 
. was lawful he shall commit the person ar- 
rested to await for a reasonable time the 
issuance of an extradition >]^arrant by the 
governor of this state. If the magistrate 
determines That the arrest was unlawful he 
shall discharge the person arrested. 

SECTION 3 .- 

Section 1 act shall not be construed 
so as to mal^ unlawful any arrest in this 
■ state which would otherwise" be lawful. 

SECTION 4 ; 

For the. purpose of this act the word 
“state” shall . include the District of 
Columbia, ^ ; 



This act shall take effect immediately. 

An .AcT; Providing That the State 
OF- — :May, Enter into a COiiPACT 
WITH Any of the United St.ates for 
Mutual Helpfulness ; in Relation 
TO Persons Convicted of Crime or 
Offenses Who May -Be on Proba- . 

ti5n or Parole ; ^ 

Drafted and recommended by the Inter- 
. state Commission on Crime . 

Be it enacted, etc. (Use the proper 
enacting clause for the state;) 

SECTION 1 V 

The governor of this state is hereby 
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. authorized and directed to exjecute a com- 
pact on .behalf of the state of . ... ,. .'. . . . . 

with any of the. United States legally join- 
^ ing therein in the fornf substantially ’ as 
follows; . ' . 

A COMPACT * 

Entered into by and among the contract- 
ing siat^ signatories hereto, with the con- 
^ ^nt of the Congress of the United . States 
of .America, grantedby. an act entitled “An 
Act Granting the ^hsent of -Congress to 
Any Two or More ’States to Enter into 
. Agreemen'^ts or Compacts for Cooperative 
Effort and Mutual Assistance in the Pre- 
veiltion of Crime and for Other JPurppses!’' 

The contracting states solemnly agree;. 

; (1) That it shall. /bet competent for the 
duly constituted judicial and administrative 
V authorities of a state party to this compact 
.(herein called “sending state”),. to permit, 
any person convicted of an offense within 
4uch state and placed on probation or re- 
leased on parole to reside in an^ otheCstate 
party to this compact (herein called “re- 
• ceiving state”) ^ While on probation or 
parole, if 

(a) Such person is in fact, a resident of 
of has his family residing within the receiv- 

• ing state and can obtain employment there ; 

(b) Though not a resident of the receiv- 
ing state and riot haying hi§ family residing 
there, the receiving state consents to such 

. person being sent there. . 

Beforegrantirigsuchpermission,oppor- 
: tunity shall be granted to the receiving 
state to inyestigate the home and prospec- 
tiye eriiployrhent of such person. / 

A resident of the receiying state, within 
the meaning of this section; is one who has 
V been an actua. inhabitant of such state 
Continuously for more than one year prior 
to his coming to the send irig state and has 
not resided within the sending state more 
than six continuous moriths immediately 
' preceding the commis.sion of the offense for 
ivhich he has been conyicted, 

■ (2) That each receiying state will assume 
the duties of yisitation of arid superyision^ 
oyer probationers or parolees of any sending 
state and in the exercise of those duties will 
. ’ /be goyerned by the same standards that 
.. preyail for . its own probationers and 
parolees. . ,. 



(3 ) That dul/zaccredited officers of a send- . 
irig state may at all times enter a receiying 
state and there apprehend and retake any 
person on probation or parqle. For that 

.purpose no formalities will be relquired 
other than establishing the authority of thcf> 
officer and the identity of the person to be 
^retaken. • All legal requirements to obtain 
extradition of fugitives frorri justice are\, 
hereby e.vpressly waived . on 'the part of 

' states party hereto, as to such persons. The 
decision of the sending' state to retake a 
person omprobation or parole shall be con- 
clusive upon and not reviewable within the. 
receiving state; Provided, however, that if 
at the time, when a state seeks to retake a 
probationer or parolee, there should be pendr 
ing^ against him within the receiving state 
any criminal charge, of he should be sus- 
pected of having committed within such 
state a criminal offense, he shall not be 
retaken without the consent of the receiving 
state until discharged from prosecution or 
from imprisonment for such offense. 

(4) That the duly accredited officers of the 
sending state will be permitted to transport 
prisoners being retaken through any and 
all states parties to this compact, \vithout 
interference. 

(3) That the governor of each state may 
designate an officer who, acting jointly with 
like officers of other contracting states, if ': 
and when appointed, shall promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed • 
necessary to more effectively carry out the 
>term.s of this compact. 

(6) That this compact shall become opera- ; 
tive iriimediately upon its. execution by any 

, state as between it and any other state or 
States so executing. When execut^U^ shall,, 
have the full force ,arid effect of law, within 

. such state, the form of execution .to be iu , 
accordance with the laws of the executing 
hate, --j 

(7) That this compact shall continue in 

force upon each execut- 

ing state until renounced by if.* The duties 
and pbligations hereunder of a renouncing 
state jshall continue as to parolees or proba- 
tioners iresiding thereiri at the time of "with- 
drawafli until retaken of finally discharged 
by the| sendingj»3tate. Renunciation of this 
comp^jct shall be by the same authority . 

, ;Whic4 executed it, by sending six months’ 
notifc^, ill .writing, of its intention to with- 
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draw from the- compact to the other States 
party hereto. v 

SECTION 2 ' . 

If any section, sentence,' subdivision, or 
/-^clause of this act is for any reason held 
invalid or to be unconstitutional, such de- 
cision .shall not affect the validity of the 
remaining portions of this act. 

SECTION 3; 

Whereas an emergency exists for the im- 
mediate taking “Effect of this act, the same 
shall become effective immediately upon its 
passage. 

SECTION 4 ' . 

This act may be cited as ‘‘The Uniform 
• Act 'for Out-df-State Parolee Supervision.” 

An Act to Make Uniform the 
, Procedure ON Interstate 
"Extradition 

Drafted and recommended by the Inter- 
-state Commission on Crime and the Na- 
. tional Conference op Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws 

Be it enacted,, etc. (Use the proper 
enacting clause for the state.) 

SECTION 1 ' ; ; 

Definitions. Wh.eref appearing in this 
■ act, the term -“governor” includes any per- 
son performing the functions of governor by 
authority of the law of this state. The term 
‘‘executive authority” includes thegovernor, 
and any person , performing the functions 
of governor in a state other than (his state. 
The term ‘‘statej” referring to a state other 
than this state, includes any other state. or 
territory, organized or unorganized, of the 
United 'States of America. . 

SECTION 2., , 

. Fugitives FROM Justice; Duty of 
Governor. Subject to ..the provisions of 
this Jbt, the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Unite"d States controlling, and any 
and all acts of Congress enacted in pur- 
suance thereof, it is the duty of the governor 
of this state to have arrested and delivered 
up to the executive authority of. any other, 
state of. the United. States any person 



charged in that state with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who has fled from justice 
and is found in this state. r , 

section 3 

. • ' • ■ ' ' ' ** 

Form of Demand. No denied for the 
e.xtradition of a person charged with crime 
in a:nother state shall, be recognized by the 
governor unless in wTitihg alleging, except 
in. cases arising under Section 6, that the: 
accused was present in the demanding state 
at the time of the commission of the alleged 
crime, and that thereafter he fled from the 
^state, and accompanied by a copy of an 
indictment, found or by information sup- 
ported by affidavit in the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime, or'by a copy.of 
an affidavit made before a. magistrate there, 
together with a copy of any warrant which . 
was issued thereupon; or by a copy of a . 
judgment of conviction or of a sentence - 
imposed in e.xecution thereof, together with 
a statement by the executive authority of 
the deihanding state that the person claimed 
hasi escaped from confinement or has broken 
the terms of his bail, probation, or parolel' 
The indictment, information, or affidavit 
made before, the ma^strate must substan- . 
tially charge the person demanded Svith ' 
having committed a crime under the law of. 
that state; and the copy of indictment, , 
information, affidavit, judgment of conyic- ' 

‘ tion, or sentence must be authe'nticated by 
the e.xecutive authority making the demand. 

SECTION 4 

Governor May Investigate Case. 
When a demand shall be made upon the 
governor of this state by the executive - 
authority of another state for the surrender 
of a pefson so charged with crinie, |he 
governor may call upon the attorney-general 
or any prosecuting officer in this state to- 
investigate or assist in investigating the . 

. demand, and to -report to him the situatioh 
and circumstances . of. the person so de- 
manded. and whether he, ought to be sur- i 
rendered. 

SECTION 5 

• • Extradition OF Persons Imprisoned 
OR Awaiting Trial in Another State 
"or Who Have Left the Demanding , 
State Under Compulsion. When it is . 
desired to have returned to this state a 
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person charged in- this state with a crime, 
and such person is imprisoned or is held 
under criminal proceedings then pending 
‘^against him in another state, theigovernor 
of this State may agree with the executive 
authority bf'^uch other. state fpr the extra- 
. ; dition of such person before the conclusion 
of such proceedings or his term of sentence 
in such other state, upon condition that 
■ such person be returned to such^other .state 
at the expense of this state as soon as the 
, prosecution in this state is terminated. 

The governor , of this state may also sur- 
render on derriand of the executive authority 
of any other state any person in this state , 
. who is charged, in the manner provided in 
Section 23 of this act, wth having violated 
the law^s of the state 'whose e.xecutive 
authority is makiifg the demand, even 
though such person left the demanding state 
involuntarily. 

SECTION 6 ' ■ ‘ • 

ExTR.■U)ITIO^’ OF Pl-RiioNS Xot^’resent- 
IN Deh>\nding State at Time of Com- 
. MISSION OF Crime. The governor of this 
state may also surrender, on demand of 
the exeimtive authority of any other stale’ 
any . person in, this state charged in such, 
other state in the manner, provided in Sec- 
tion 3nVith committing an act in this’>state. ' 
or in a third state, intentionally resulting 
in a Grime in the state whose e.xecutive 
authority is making the demand, and the 
provisions -of this act not otherwise incon- 
sistent, shall apply to such cases, -even - 
. though the'^accused was not in that state 
at the time of the commission of the crime, 

■ and. has not fled therefrom. 

SECTION 7 

Issue of Governor’s, Warrant of Ar- 
rest; Its Recitals. \lf the governor de- 
cides that the'demand should be complied 
with, he shall sign a w^lrrant of arrest, 
r- w'hich shad be sealed with the state seal, 
and be directed to any peace officer or other, 
person whom he may think fit to entrust 
with the execution thereof. The warrant 
• must substantially recite the facts necessary 
to the validity of its issuance. 

SECTION 8 . /■ . ■ * 

■ Manner. AND Place.' OF Executiqn. 
Such warrant .shall authorize the .peace • 



officer or other persdff to whom directed to 
arrest the accused at any t ime and imy place 
where he may be found within the *state 
• and to command the aid of all peace officers 
Or other persons in the execution of. the 
Warrant, and to deliver the accused, subject 
to the provisions of this -act to the duly : 

. .authorised agent of the demanding state. 

section ^9 : , I . • 

.-VUTHORITY •• OF .ARRESTING OFFICER. 

Every such peace officer or other person r- 
empowered to make the arrest,' shall have , / 
the same authority, in arresting the accused, 'r 
to command assistance therein, as peace ' 
officers have by law in the execution of any 
Criminal process directed to them, with like 
penalties against . those who refuse their 
assistance. ; ^ ^ 

SECTION 10 : ■ ' ; 

Rights OF Accused Person; Applic.a-. 

TioN (fp:. 0 R Writ of Habeas Corpus. No . 
person arrested upon such warrant shall 
be .delivered over to the agent , whom the . . 
e.xecutive authority deniimding him shall 
have appointed to receive him unless he ; 
shall first be taken forthwith before a judge 
of a court of record in this state, who shall 
inform hijiv of the demand made for his 
surrender and of the' crime with which he 
is charged, and that; he has. the right; to 
demand and procure legal counsel; and if: 
the prisoner or his counsel shall state that 
he or they desire to test the legality. of his 
arrest, the judge of such court of record 
'shall fix a reasonable time to be allowed 
him within which to apply for a writ of . 
habeas corpus. When such writ is applied 
for,.notice thereof, and of the time and place 
ophearing thereon, shall be given to the 
prosecuting officer of tfiie county in which 
the arrest is made and in which the accused; 
is in custody^ and to the said agent of the 
demanding state; ■ 

SECTION M - . . ' i ; 

Penalty FOR ‘ Noncompli.-\nce with ) 
Preceding Section. Any officer who shall ' 
deliver to the agent; for extradition, of .the 
demanding state a person in his custody 
under the governor’s warrant, in- willful 
disobedience to the last section, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, on conviction, > 
shall be fined [not more than ? 1, 000.00 or 
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be imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both] . 



SECTION 12 



Confinement IN Jail When Neces- 
sary. The officer or persons executing the 
governor’s warrant of arrest, or the agent 
of Ihe demanding state to whom the prisoner 
may have been delivered, may, When neces- 
sary, confine the prisoner in the jail of any 
county or city through which he may pass;; 
and .the keeper of: such, jail must receive 
and safely keep the prisoner until the officer 
or person having charge of him is ready 
to proceed on his. route; such officer or per- 
son being chargeable with the expens^Wf 
keeping. 

. The officer or agent of a demanding state 
to whom a prisoner may have been delivered 
following extradition proceedings in another 
state, or to whom a prisoner may have been 
delivered after wimang extradition in such 
other state, and who is passing through this 
state with such a prisoner for the purpose 
of immejliately returning siich prisoner to 
the demanding state .may, when necessary, 
confine the pri.sorier in, the jail of any county 
or city through which he may pass: and 
the keeper of siich jail naust receive and 
safely keep the prisoner until the officer of 
ag^ht having charge, of him is ready to. 
proceed on his route, such officer or agefif. 
however, being chargeable with the expense 
• of keeping; provided, however, that such 
officer or agent shall produce and show to 
the' keeper of such jail satisfactory Written 
evidence of the fact tfiat He is actually trans- 
porting such prisoner tcrxhe demanding state 
after a f^uisition by the executive lUithor- 
ity of such demanding state. Such prisoner 
shall not be entitled to demand a new requisi- 
tion while in this state. • ^ 



whenever complaint shall have been made^, 
before any judge or niagistrate in this state 
setting fort^ on the affidavit of any credible 
person in another state that a crime has 
: been committed in such other state and that 
the accused has been charged in such state 
with the commission of the crime, and; ex- 
cept in Cases arising under Section 6, has 
fled from justice, or with having been con- 
victed of a crime in that state, and having 
escaped from confinement, or having brol^en 
the terms of his bail, prob;ition, or parole, 
and is believed to be in this state, the judge 
or magistrate shall issue a warrant directed 
tomny peace, officer commanding' him to 
apprehend the person .named " therein, 
wherever he may be found in this ^ite, and 
. to-bring him before the same or any other 
judge, magistrate, or court who (ir which 
may be available in or ednvenient of access 
to the place where the arrest may be mqde, 
to ans^vver the charge or complaint and affi- 
davit, :md a certified copy of the sworn 
charge or complaint and affidavit lijinn 
which the warrant is issued shall be attached 
to the warrant. 



section 14 



skctton 13- 



Arrest Without a Warr^SNt. 'fhe ar- 
rest of a person 'may be lawfully made also 
by any peace officer or a private person, 
without a warrant, upon reasonable infor- 
mation that the accused stands charged 
in the courts of a state with a crime punish- 
able by death or imiirisonment for a, term 
.e.\ceeding„one.!year,. but- when so arrested 
the accused must be taken before a judge 
or magistrati* with all practicable speed and 
• complaint must be made against him under 
oath, setting forth the ground fitr the arrest 
"^as in the preceding section: and thereafter 
his answer shall be heard as if he had, been 
arrested on a warrant. ' 



Arrest Prior to Requisition. When- 
ever hny person within this state shall be 
charged on the oath of any credible person 
before any judge or magistrate of thijf state 
with the commission, of any crime in any 
Other state" a ndV except .in cases arising 
under Section 6. with having fled from 
justice, or with liaviiig been convicted of a 
criine in that ^;:^tate and having escaped, 
from . confinement, or having broken the 
terms of his bail, probation, or parole, or 



section 15 



, Commitment to .Await Requisition ; 
Bail.,- If from the examination before the. 

• judge or magistrate it aiipears that the per- 
son held is the person charged with having 

• committed the criine alleged and, except 
in cases arising under Section 6, that hj^^.s 

.. tied from ju.stice, the judge -or magisffafl^ 
must, by a warrant reciting the accusation, 
commit : him to the county jail for such a 

. time not exceeding thirty days and specified 
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in the warrant, as will enable the arrest 
of ihe accused, to be made under a warrant 



ofjthe governor on a' requisition of the 
executive authority of the state having 
jurisdiction of the offense, unless the ac- 
cused give bail as provided in the next sec- 
tion^ or until he sl^ll be legally discharged. 



SECTION 16 



. Bail; in What Cases: Conditions of 
/ Bond. ' Lmless the offense with which the 
/ prisoner is charged is shown to be an of- 
fense punishable by death or life imprison- 
/ ment under the laws of the state in w'hich 
it was cbhimitted. a judge or magistrate in 
this state may admit the person arrested to 
bail by bon,d, with sufficient sureties, and 
in such sum as he deems proper, conditioned 
for his appearance before him at a time 
specified in such bond, and for his surrender, 
to be arrested upon the warrant of the 
governor of this state. 

section 17 . / 

Extension of Time of Commitment, 
Adjournment. If the accused is not ar- 
rested under warrant of the governor by the 
e.xpiration of the time specified in the 
warrant or bond, a judge or magistrate may, 
discharge him or may recommit him fot a 
further period not to exceed sixty days, or 
a judge or magistrate judge may again'take 
bail for his appearance and surrender, as 
provided in Section 16, but within a period 
■ not to exceed sixty days after the date of 
such new bond. ‘ 

• SECTION 18 

Forfeiture, of Bail. If the prisoner is 
admitted to bail; and fails to appea.r arid 
surrender himself according.to the condi- 
tions of bond, the judge or magistrate, 
by proper order; shall declare the 'bond 
for-feited and order his irnmediate arrest 
. without warrant if he be within this state. 
Recovery may be had on such bond in the 
nafn^' of the state as in the case of other 
bonds given by the accused in criminal 
- proG^dings within this state; 

SECTION. 19 : 

Persons under Criminal Prosecution 
IN This State at Time of REQUismok. . 
If a criminal prosecution has been instituted ; 



against such person under, the laws of this 
state and is still pending, the goWnor, in 
his discretion, either' may surrender him 
on demand of the executive authority of 
another state or hold him. until he has been 
tried and discharged or convicted and 
punished in this state. 

SECTION^ 20 ■ ^ ■ . 

Guilt or Innocence of ..Accused, . 
When Inquired Into. The guilt or inno-' 
cence of the accused as to the crimeof which : 
he is charged rijmy riot be inquired into by 
V the governor or in any proceeding, after the 
demand for extradition accoiripanied by a 
charge of crime in legal form as above 
provjjJed shall have been presented tp the 
.governor, except as it may be involved in 
identifying the person held as the person 
charged with the crime. ' 

- section 21 \ 

Governor M.ay Recall Warrant ‘ Or 
Issue Alias. The governor may recall 
. . his warrant of arrest or may issue another , 
warrant whenever he deems proper. 

SECTipN ’22 ' . 7 

. Fugitives FROM This State: Duty oE 
Governors. Whenever the governor of 
this state shall demand a person charged ■. 

' with cri.me or with escaping from confine^ 
ment or breaking the terms of his bail, .b.ro- s 
bation, or' parole in this state, from the 
executive., authority of any other state, dr 
' from the chief justice or an associate justice ^ 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia authorized to receive such de- 
mand under the laws of , the United ■ States, 
he shall issue a warrant under the seal of 
this state, to some agent, commanding him 
to receive the persop so charged if delivered , 
to him and convey him to the proper officer 
of the county in this state in which the 
offense was committed. 

SECTION 23 . • : 

.Application for Issuance of Requisi- 
tion; BY Whom Made -' Contents. 

I. When the return to this state of a person_ 
chafged with crime in this state is required, 
the prosecuting attorney shaH present to- 
the governor., his written application for a 
requisition for the return oi the person ‘ 
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charged, in which application shall be stated section/ 24 
■ the name of <lhe person so charge^d, the ' Costs- and Expenses, [When the 
‘crime charged against him, the approximate pupishment of the crime shall be the con- 
time, place, and circumstances of its com- ftnement of the criminal in the penitentiary, 

J , mission, the state in vvhich he, is beheved , the expenses shall be paid out of the state , 

V to, be, including the location of the accused treasury, on the certificate of the governor 

,, V therein, at the time the application is made ^and warrant of the auditor; and in all other 
an^d certifying that, in the opinion of the' cases they shall be paid out df the county 
said prosecuting attorney, the ends of jus- treasury in the county wherein the crime is 

tice require the arrest and return of the alleged to' have been corhmitted. The ex< 

accU^d to this, state for trial and that the- penses shall be -the fees paid to the officers, 

proceeding is not instituted to enforce a of the state on whose governor the requisi-: 

private claim. / ^ / tion is rnade, and not exceeding cents it 

II. When the return to this state is required mile for all necessary travel in returning 

of a person who has been convicted of a such prisoner.] . V : 

crime in this state and has escaped from Note: The provisions in this.regard will so 
confinem?^ or broken the terms of his bail; varv with the different states that 

probation, or parole, the prosecuting at- : same must -be -drafted separately in ^ 

; . torney of the county in which the offense -each state. 

----7 parole board, or the 

warden of the institution or sheriff of the section 25 
■ county, from which escape was made, shall Immunity from. Service of Process in 
^ present to the governor a written applica- Certain Civil Actions. A person brought 

. tion for a requisition for the return of such into this state by, or after waiver of, ex- 
persbn, in which application shall be stated tradition based oh a criminal charge shall , 
the name of the person, the crime of which not be subject to service of personal process 
he was convicted, the circumstances of his in civil actions arising out of the same facts^\ 

’ escape from ^confinement or of the. breach a^The criminal proceedings to answer which ; 
ofthe terms of his bail, probation, or parole, he^”' is being or has been returned, Until he 
the state in which he is believed to be, in- '' has been convicted in the criminal proceed- 
cluding the location of the person therein , ing,or, ifacquitted, untilhehas hadreason- 
at the time application is made. • able, opportunity to return to the state from 

III. The application shall be verified by which he was extradited, 
affidavit;- sh^l be executed in duplicate. 

and shall be accompanied by two certified section 25a r 

J copies of the indictment returned, or in- AVRiTTiiNWAiVEROFExTR.ADiTiONPRO- 
' formatiori and affidavit filed, or of the com- 'ceedings;- Any person arrested in this state 
plaint made to the judge or. magistrate, charged with^having corrtmitted any crime " 
stating the offense with which the accused in another state or alleged to have escaped • 
C i^ from confinement or broken the terms Of . 

or of the sentence. The prosecuting officer, his bail, probation, or parole may waive 
parole board, warden, or sheriff may also the issuance and service of the warrant. pro- 
attach such; further affidavits and other, vided for in Sections 7 and 8 and all other 
documents in . duplicate as he shall deem ®t>rocedure incidental to extradiction pro- 
proper tOg-lje submitted with such applica- ceedings, by executing or subscribing in the ■ 
tion. One copy of the application, . with presence of a judge of any court of record 
the action of the governor indicated by en- within this state a writing which states that 
dorsement thereon, and one of the certified he consents to return to the demanding' '- 
copies of the indictment, complgifit,. infor- state; provided, however, th^ before such 
mation, and affidavits, or of thegudgment waiver shall be executed or subscribed by 
of conviction, or of the sentence shall be such person it shall be the duty, of such 
filed in the office [of the. secretary of state]-' judge to inform such person of his rights to 
to remain On record in that office. The the issuance and . service of a warrant of 
other copies of all papers shall be forwarded . extradition and to obtain a writ of habeas 
'nvith the governor’s requisition. / corpus as provided for in Section\l;0. 
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■If ^i',d when such consent has been duly 
V executed, it shall forth\yith be forwanied 
to the office of the governor of this state 
and filed therein. The judge shall direct the 
: officer having such person in custody to 
- deliver forthwith siieh person to the d ily 
, accredited agent 6r agents of the denia ul- 
ing state, and shall deliver or cause to be 
delivered to such agent or agents a c( py 
^of such consent ; provided, however, t uii 
nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
limit the rights of' the accused person t,o 
I return voluntarily and without formality 
to the demanding state, nor shall t lis 
waiver procedure be deemed to be an < x-. 
elusive procedure or to limit the powe's,-. 
r^hts, or duties of the officers of the ( e- 
manding state or of this state. ' 

. SF.CTr«N^25b ; , 6'- 

Nonwaiver BY Tiiis St.ate. Nothing n 
this act contained shall be deemed to coi - 
stitute a waiver by this state of its righ , 
power,' or privilege to try such demande l 
person for crime committed within thi; 
state, or of its right, power, or privilege to 
regain custody of such person by e.xtradi 
tion proceedings or otherwise for the pur 
pose of trial, stmtence, or punishment for 
any crime committed vvithin^ ^his sfatev not 
shall any proceedings had' u[Kler this act 
which result in. orJail to-residt in, extradi- 
tion be deemed a waiver by this state of . 
any of. its rights, privileges, or jurisdiction 
in any way whatsoever. 

V 

SECTION 26 ' . 

No Right op .Asylum. No Immunity 
PROA i Other Criminal Prosecutions 
While in This State. .After a person has , 
been brought back to this state by, or after . 
waiver 'of, extradition proceedings, he may 
be tried in this state for other crimes which 
he may be charged with having committed 
here as well as that specified in the requisi- 
tion for his extradition. 

SECTION 27 , I 

Interpretation. The provisions of thjfs 
act shall be so interpreted and construep 
as to effectuate its general purposes to malic 
uniform the law of those states which 
enact it. - I 



section 28 - ' . 

Constitutionality#-^ If .any provision 
of this act or, the application thereof to any 
jierson or circumstances is held invalid, such 
. invalidity shall not affect other prbvision.s 
or applications of the act which can be given 
effect vvithout.the invalid provisitin or ap- ^ 
plication, and to this end the pnwisions of ’ 

. this act arc declared to be severahlc. 

SECTION 29 

Repeal. All acts and parts of acts in-. 
consistent with the provisions of this act ’ 

, and not expressly repealed herein are hereby 
repealed, i 

section 30 . . 

Short Title. This act may be cited as 
the “Uniform Criminal Extradition' .Act." , 

section 31 . 

^Tixie op Taking Effect. This act sfhall • 

take effect on the , .... . . . . . ; dav of 

19.... 

Unifor.m Act to Skgurk the .Attend- 
ance of Witnesses froxi AVithout A 
V in Criminal Proceedings . 

Drafted and recommended by the Inler- 
■ State Comtnission on Crime and the Na- 
tional Con jerenee of Commissiomrs on 
Unijonn State Laws - 

He, it enacteil, etc. (Use the 'proper 
enacting clause for the state.) 

SECTION 1 . A ' ■ 

/“Witness," as used in this aci, shall in-, 
elude a person whose te.stimony is desired 
in any proceeding or investigation by a 
grand jury or in a criminal action, prosecu- 
tion, or proceeding. 

The word “stafe" shall include any terri- 
tory of the UniteXstates and the District, 
of Columbia. 

'l)he w()rd ‘‘sununons^’*^11all iiiclude a sub- 
jioena, order. 'or other notice requiring the 
appearance of a witness. . 

(SECTION 2 ■ 

vSu.MMONiNG Witness in 'IThs State to 
Testify in .Another State. If a judge 
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of a court of record in any state, which by 
Us laws has made'iprovision for command- 
ing persons within that state to attend and 
testify in this statej certifies under the seal 
of such court that there is a criminal pros- 
. ecution pending in\ such court, or that a 
grand jury investigation has commenced or 
is about t^M:;ornmenee, .that a person being 
within this ^ate is-la material witness in 
such prosecution,, or (grand jury investiga- 
tion, and that his presence \Vill be required 
for a specified number of days, upon pres- ' 
entation of such certificate to any judge, . 
of a court of record in the county in which 
such person is, such judge shalUfix a time 
and place for a hearing, and shall make an 
order directing the witness- to appear at, a 
time and place certain for the hearing, »" 

If at a hearing the judge determines that 
the witness is material and necessary, that 
it will not cause undue hardship to the wit- 
ness to be compelled to attend and testify in 
the prosecution or a grand jury investiga- 
tion in the other state, and that ,the laws of 
the state in which the prosecution is pending, 
or grand jury investigation has commenced 
. or is about to commence [anduf any. other 
•state through whiclj.the witness may b^re- 
quired to pass by ordinary coiirse of/travel | , 
will give to. him p/otection from arrest and' ' 
the service of civil and criminal process, he 
shall issue a summons, with a copy of the 
certificate attached, directing^e witness 
to attend and testify in the court where the 
prosecution is pending, or where a grand 
jury investigation has commenced 'or is 
about to comrnence, at a time and place 
specified in the summons. In any ^Qch 
hearing the certificate shall be prima facie 
evidence of all the facts stated therein. 

If said certificate recommends . that the 
witness be taken into irnmediate custody and 
. delivered to an officer. of the requesting state ' 
to assure his attendance in the requesting 
state, such judge may, in lieu of notification 
of the hear ingy" direct that such witness be 
forthwith brought before him for said Hear- 
ing;' and the judge at the hearing being 
satisfied of the desirability of such custody 
• and delivery, for whicl} determination , the 
certificate shall be prim'a facie proof of such- 
desirability, may, in lieu of issuing subpoena 
or summons, order that sai^ witness be 
forthwith taken into.custody and deliveretl 
to an officer of the requesting state. 



If the witness, who is summoned as above . 
provided, after, being paid or. tendered by . 
some properly authorized person the sum 
of ten cents a. mile for . each niile by the / 
ordinary traveled route to and from the 
court where the prosecution is pending and 
five dollars for each .day that he is required . 
to travel and attend as a witness,' fails 
without good cause to attend and testify as 
directed in the summpns, he shall be pun- 
ished in the manner provided for the punish-, 
ment of any witness who disobeys a suni- 
mons issued from a court of record in this 
state. /'•, ; ■ 

■ ■■ , 

SECTION 3 . ' ’ ' . ; 

\)^ITNESS FROMrANOTHER STATE SUM- ' ' . 

MONEO TO Testify in This STATEi If a. 
person in any state, which by its laws -has 
made provision for . com,manding persons , 
witKiri its borders to attend and testify in 
criminal prosecutions, or grand jury investi- . 
gations commenced or about to commence, 
in this stale, is a material witness in a'pros- 
ecution* pending in a court of i^cord in this 
state, or in a.grand jury investigation which 
has commenced’ or is aha^to commence, a 
judge of such court m;iy' issue a certificate 
under the seal ofi the court stating these facts 
and specifying the, number of days the wit- 
ness Will be required. Said certificate may . 
include a'^ecommendation that the witness 
be taken into immediate custody and de-„ 
livered to an officer of this state to asslirp . 
his attendance in this state. This certifi- ., 
cate sKall be presented to a judge of a court . 
of record in the county in which the witness 
is found. , 

If the witness is summoned to attend and 
testify in this state he shall be tendered the 
sum of ten cents a mile for each' mile by the 
ordinary traveled route to and from the ; 
court where the prosecutiori is pending, and , 
five dollars for each day that He is required 
to travel arid attend as a witness. A witness 
who has appeared in accordance with the' 
provisions of the sumr|;iQns shall not be re- : 
quired to remain within this slate a longer 
period of time than the period mentioned in ' 
the certificate, unless otherwise ordered by 
the court. If such witness, after coming into 
this state, fails-without good cause tp attend 
and testify as directed in the summons, he 
shall .be punished in the manner provided 
for the punishment of any witness \yhb^ dis- 
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• obeys a- sumniorls issued from a cori^t .of' to effectuate its general purpose, to make uni^ 
record in this state. . : V form the law of the states which enact it . 



' SECTION 4 ;■ 

Exemption from Arrest and Service 
OF Process. If a person comes into this 
state* in obedience to a. summons directing 
him to attend arid testify iri : this state he 
shall not while in/this stale pursuant to such 
sumrnons be suljject to arrest' or the service 
of process, civil or criminal, in connection 
with matters which arose before his entrance 
into this state under the surnmons. 

If a person passes through this' state while 
going to another state in. obediericj to a 
summons»to attend and testify in thM state 
or while returning therefrom, he snml not 
while so passing through this state be subv. 
j?!Ct to arrest or the -service of process, criVil 
or criminal,, in connection with matters 
which^ arose before his entrance into this' 
state under the summons. , 

' SECTION 5 

U irirb'F'I n TERPRETAT iON ! » This 
act shall be so interpreted and construed as 



SECTION 6 . 

Short Title-. This act niay be cited as 
‘•tmiform Act to Secure the Attendance of. 
Witriesses .from Without a 'State in Criminal 
Proceedings.” - ' / 

Section 7 

Inco'nsistent Laws Repealed. All acts 
or parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed; 

SECTION 8 . ; . i ; 

Constitutionality,. If any provision 
of this act or the. application thereof to ariy 
person or circumstances is held invalid, such 
ifivalidity shall not affect ; other provisions 
or applications of th& act which can be given 
effect wdthou I the invalid provision or appli- 
cation, and to'this end the provisions of this 
act' are declared to be severable. 

section 9 ■ ' , .'. 

Time of.TakinT Effect. This^^ct shall 
take effect . . . . . , .f. i 
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Roster DF Delegates 



Hon. William J, Ellis, Commissioner pf In- 
stitutions and .Agencies of New Jersey 
Hon. Fred E. Barrett, member, of the In- 
:diana Commission, on. Interstate Co- 
operation ■ 

Senator Walter W?:^apers, memWr bf the 
Mississippi Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation - *•, / . 

Milton Alurphy, Assistant Attorney,-4jen^. 

. eral of Nebraska . 

Charles Queary, Director, Legislative Ref- . 

erence Office, member of the Colorado 
>'Commiosibn on Interstate Cooperation 



Senator George .A.' Rupp, member the 

Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate 

■ ‘ ‘ 

Cooperation * / , " 

. Donald. M. Smith, New Hanipshire Division 
of Jllnemployment Coriipensation (repre- 
senting Gordon P. Eager, Administrator, 
of New Hampshire Unemployment Cpm- 
pen^tion) ' , ! ' 

■ Conrad Van Hyning, Florida Commissioner 
, of Social Welfare 

T. A. Wilson, North Carolina . State In- 
dustrial Commission- 



• TJic delegates u'cre assisted by the jolhudiig representatives oj interested groups and other 

; state governmental v . i : 

. , John^.X^ Federal Social Security John Lemp, . New . Jersey Social Security 

■ 'Board \ 7 • ■ . • • 7 ' -v ® ■ V'-":Gommission ■ ' ' •' • 



Teri^rd DeWolf, Peririsylvapia Department - ^Burdette G. -Lewis^ AmeriCah Public Wel- 
of Institutions arid Agencies- \ fare Association V ^ ' , v\ ' 

Alare P. Dowdell, New Jersey Department . Charles P. AIessick/NewJerse}\C'ivil Serv- 



of Institutions and Agencies 



• ice Commission/ 



Hon. John P; Hartigan, .Attbrney-Geheral Hon. Fred L. Zimmerhian, New’ York Coni- 
of Rhode Lsland ^ mission on Interstate Cooperation 

.- '"to ■ f'.'- ' ^ 

’ ■ ; ^ The speakers zvere: ‘ 

Judge Richa/d Haftshorne, Chairman of Hon. Gordon P* Eager of New’ Hampshire 
the; New Jersey Commission 0 R*i Inter- . (Speech read by Donald M. Smith) 
state Cooperation and of the Interstate Robert T. Lansdale of the staff of the Pub- 



■Commission on Crime of the Council of 
; . ' State CJovernmentS/ f v ;; : ^ 

Joseph Ei AIldway; of New Je.rseyr 
Hon. Frank W. Goodhue of Massachusetts 



lie .Administration Committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council ' 
Cornelius Cochran of the Social Security 
Board ' 



Friday Luncheon Meeting 



' June 26; 1936 



T he luncheon session opened the meet- 
ing of the Interstate Commission on 
■ Social Security, held June 26-27. 1936, 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Judge Hartshorne: You are t6^ discuss 
a problem, or series of problems, which is 
certainly close to the hearts of not only 
people of the United States, but to the 
people of: the world, I know nothing about 
it. But when it comes to the- method of 
attack^ perhaps some of the trials we have 
undergone wdth our old friend, crime, may, 

. -be of help, to you. 

We held a conference with representativ'es 
of different states in Trenton last October. 
That conference determined on a ^ries of 
.general ' principles' applicable to the prob 7 - 
lem of crime; principles on which the differ-" 
ent states would better cooperate with each 
other in meeting that problem of crime; 
They set to work to build up those prin- 
/Tfples by statutes, or compacts, or regula- 
/ tions. as necessary. We tackled the statutes 
first, because regulations must be built on* 
the basis of law, and we called in expert 
drafters ori criminal statutes from twenty- 
. six of the outstanding law schools of the 
country. • . 

Wemi^t over the week-end of November 
30 to December 2 in New York City. The 
• first day we divided into five different 
groups, each to discuss one of the five angles 
of our problems. Then we met as a whole 



to consider the results of the sectional meet- 
ings. In that meeting as a whole we reached 
conclusions in drafting ami adopting uni-' 
form statutes on tour .separate plans- of 
interstate cooperation to curb crime. 

The legislators met from January I on. 
but there were only a handful of them! be- 
cause this last year *^as an off legislative 
year. Next ^year forty-three will meet ; 
hence, the ouich greater importance of hav- ^ 
ing your work in .statutory form before. 
/January 1, 1937.^ \Ve kept in touch with ; 
bur commissions. givKig them drafts of these 
model statutes thnnigh'the course of tht^se 
sessions, and placed upon their shoulders 
the responsibility for enacting these statutes. 
Out of the nine states meeting in regular ses- . 

- sions eight had enacted some or all of our 
program. > 

This is siniply a methofi which turned 
out to be fairly successfifTr We have only 
Started. We are meeting in Boston to lay 
plans for a heavier campaign next year. I 
feel c(^nfid^t that with the important proi- ; 
ect you halve on your minds. |f y»>u .<t>ttle 
a on yoiV prmicples. draft your jjpulations 
or statmes, get them in the h^ P^ ’of your 
legislatoV&y^well before the tini^of the big 
leg.^slative year coniihg.. you wiil find at the 
end of that year that you will h:p'e accom- . 
plished much, not only^or your states but 
for the people of th? entire Unfted States 

The meeting adiourned. 



Friday AFTERNObN Session 
June 26, 1936 



T he Friday afternoon session of the 
interstate Commission on Social Se- 
curity met at 2 :30 p,m., Hon. William 
J. Ellis presiding. . 

.Chairman E.^.lis: T have asked Air. 

.\lloway. to list the topics oh which he feels 
we could focus our attention. 

Mr. .Alloway: At the present tinie there 
is no way of compelling relatives, financially 
able, to contribute to the support of their 



less fortunate kin. first stc[> in attacking 
that ]iroblem is to establish S(>me uniform- 
ity as to who should be considgretl legally 
responsible relatives. 

Records of vik.il statistics should be made 
availabl»‘ to, other states without . charge! 
There is, of tjourse. a needfiirfhicumentary 
pro()f of age f«)r i)l(l-age assiswyce. ' . 

Rc'imbursement clauses signed by relief 
client.4bring up the problem of whether i>r 
not t he relief laws should lie amended to 
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permit stales to file prior liens on recipient's residence-requirements of five but of nine'" 

property located outside the state granting previous years; all provide for some form 

assistance. of appeal; and all provide for grants with 

It seems to me there is also an interstate cash. . . ; 

problem, concerning recipients of assistance . ^^n regard to laws, there are two types, 

; ^ who may see fit to move across the state specific, and general. Massachusetts is an 

boundary for reasons of health. It might e.xample of the general, law under which a 

be advantageous to establish reciprocal great mahy administrative details and poli- 

. agreements permitting recipients of assist- cies are left tb. the decisions of the state 
ance to transfer their residence , from one board. • Ip the area of administration, we 
y State to another without losing their rights .- have either complete state administration 

to public, aid.. or state-local cooperation. “ Still another 

. Uniform setilement laws are vital to the area in which there is lack of uniformity is 

solution of all these problems. How’ can the method of contribution. 

V uniform deportation action be advanced? As to eligibility, there is a wide differ- 
. We have cases of dependent children where cnce among the states. Some have specific, 
there is a legal settlement in another state, although , varying, property qualifications, 

but it is difficult to convince that state that In ^lassachusetts, there is a state law requir- ^ 

; , ^ ing banks and insurance companies to fur: V 

There is a- great need for free interchange .nish information on bahk accounts and 

of information concerning what is known policies. ' 

i about the relative's and the financial ability -There is the question of responsibility of 
'U j of relatives living in other slates. Unless relatives. Massachusetts has recently 'ex- - 
, ithere is’^a definite plan for carrying out such empted grandchildren. " 

: .. V ^ I think the possibilities of Another area where there; is lack of uni- 

reciprocal actions will be greatly impeded. ' formity is in the addit^al services, such 
Mr. Barrett: We have every provision as medical care, given recipients of grants. 

. • , in Indiana to operate the law properly. We' There may be elaborate care in one place 
' ■ ; ' provide for leaving the courts in custody , and none in another. * That will create a 

of all cases, but when you operate the law - littlemigration.w’hichmaybecomeaninter- 
between states, you could not have one state stateproblem.. . 

operate against another state.' Youwould There seem to be several administrative 
have to have a tribunal higher than^the ' .^probleriis. ' ReinvestigatiOn and reapplica- 
state to operate between them. tion are: sometimes interpreted as covering 

Mai .•Xlloway: .As i visualize it, there a complete check-up on all relatives and all . 

would be an interstate e.xchangc of free iii- sources of information. That is causing a 

fiirmatiqn rather than a tribunal. You difference among some states which have 

. ’ wamld need some plan, w'hich probably . been cooperating in furnishing information 

. would not have to be set up by legislation on request, 

but W’hich might be arranged by an agret^ ‘ .Another problem is that of a relative ' 

ment. to give all information requested, with \-isiting-out of the state. Towa boasts that 

the understanding that the requesting states once a person has received old-age assistance 

w:ould reciprocate. . V^and continues to be eligible, it. will take • 

, Chairman Ellis: T shall ask Mr. Lans- care of him, no matter where he goes. On 

dale to present his material on the problem the other hand, in Alassachusetts^ if the re- 

of old-age assistance. Mr. Larisdale has cipient goesaw’ay for morethan three weeks, , 

been making a study for the. Committee on ' his grant is automatically stopped. There 

Public -Administration of the Social Science is the question of the settlement of the 

Research Council. ' , ' estate at the death of the relative. There 

Mr. LanSd.ale: It might be best to in- is. the question of insurance policies which 

dicate first w’here there is. uniformity. :;^Ve may be jiejd by relatives living out of the 

have forty odd state laws and some thirty state, who may not realize that the benefits 

plans approved by the Security Board, all of have been assigiied. T think the problem of 

which cnncern old-age provisions and all of state iidministration versus local adminis- 

w’hich set the age at sixty-five. All set up . (ration must also be faced. 
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. Chairman Ellis: I wonder if Mr. Senator Rupp: It appears to me that 

Qu(?ary, who has had a great deal to do with the southern states, and maybe the New 
writing the Colorado laws cards to speak on England states, will have to furnish a great 
any of the problems outlined^- deal of information because of the migra- ' 

]\Ir. (^ueary: The only two questions tion of recent years, 

that would appeal to mJfihre the questions of : Mr. Wilson: Have, you thought of a 

transfer of information among boards of. basis for paying these expenses of’ in forma- , 
states and the endorsement of property lien, tion exchange? ^ 

. In regard to the latter our la\v requires that CiiAiRxfAN Ellis: Do yoii have in mind, 

. when a person makes application, he sjgns a Mr. Wilson, that perhaps the federal se- 
. statement that he will reimburse thd'^tate' ciirity board, should make supplementary 
for money paid in his behalf. The state has grants to states for these additional serv- 
. the right to place a lien on the property of ifes that they will be called upon to render? 
the individual, if the property is located in Mr. Wilson: I really believe it will have 
another state, then comes the question of to come to something of that kind, 
endorsement. I think the act of the legisla- »Mr. Barrett: I believe it is a very 
ture permitting another state: to file a lien serious mistake for us to think that the 
and .have access to all the laws of the state federal government should come in and dis- 
tO endorse that lien would be a very good turb the sovereign rights of the states. I 
thing. . think this commissiop^should be organized 

As to the 'information, l am not familiar so that.it can regulate, suggest, coordinate, 
enough with what laws require before ap- and not let either the federal government . 
plication is granted, We do have the ques- or the states do too much, 
tion o.f legal settlement for relief purposes . CiiAiRMANELLiS’Whoadministersold- 
for transients, particularly tubercular per- age assistance under your statute? 
sons who come for health reasons. The only . Mr- Barrett: \Ve selected a . circuit 
two requirements I can see that would. need judge to choose lYfty-two women who had. 
consideration are -the questions of ertdors- been residents of the county for at least two 
ing state liens to recover money, and of ob- , years and who were employed by the com- 
tainihg information on the granting of mission. 

assistance. Mr. Van Hyning:. In Florida, we . 

Mr. IMurphy: Federal action, T thipk, grouped the counties into districts with one . 

should require that {lie states adopt legis- or more members’ from each count}’- on a 
lation giving liens to other states- on prop- district board which was appointed by the 
erty. ‘ ; governor. There are actually twelve ad- 

JuDGE Capers: The only question in my mihistrative units in the state, 
mind is about the constitutionality of a Chairman Ellis; We have been asked 
statute in my state. by the Council of the State Governments 

•Attorney-General Hartigan: T think to set yp a temporary cimimission of this 
one state could, by statute, recognize liens group to carry on in the interim, and' per- 
of another state, but every state should haps to formulate some of the discussion 
' have uniformity. . we Have had here today into resolutions. 

AIr. Lansdale: In ah industrial city we T am going to ask .Mr. Wilson, Mr. Van 
/were convinced we were .spending too much Hyning,. and Mr; Murphy to take on that 
money in doing the work. The amount re- job, and meet with Dr. Benson, immediately , 
covered does not equal the administrative following the adjournment this afternoon, 

expenses. I think a great deal of work Does Mr. IMessick have anything to pre^ 

should be done on simplifications. sent on the personnel problems? 

' ■ Do lien laws make the administration Mr. Messick: T. do not think there is 
more generous toward the applicants? , anything that I can lay do\vn as a general 
Chairman Ellis: My observation in principle. I am satisfied that the succe.ss 

New Jersey is that the administration is of this work, or of any other important work 

anything but generous. in government depends primarily on the 

We want to get on’ to this question of personnel. \ 
uniform settlement. Chairman Ellis: Mr, Goodhue will out- 
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line for us tlie problems he has come here- 
to discuss. 

Mr. Goodhue: .A. number of welfare 
problems which should be included in pS 
broad interpretation of “social . security,” 
call for considered collective action by state 
governments. i 

In very few states do existing relief laws 
allow adequate consideration; of all types 
, of dependents. ; v , 

The, enactment of special laws providing 
for the support of certain types of dependent 
children, the aged, and blind persons, has 
, unquestionably .inproved the standards of •' 
care and support. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the enactment of such special 
laws generally results in an increase in the 
number of dependents. 

, It is also interesting to observe that some 
states which previously did not give reason- 
able consideration to certain types of de- 
pendent persons, who come within the pro- 
visions .of the social security act, have 
established new organizations and new 
systems of support, and have received early . 
approval of their state plans from the'fed- 
eral authorities. ■ ’ 

Apart from the. fact that the types of 
' dependents included in thp . social security 
act may be more- appealing frprft a- send- . 
mental point of view, it is difficult to ^under- 
stand why similar consideration should not 
be given to the largest and "most difficult 
group of dependents, which .includes 
families having no legal settlement. tran- 
sientSi and unattached and homeless men 
and women. 

The plain fact that transients have mi- 
grated across state lines gives more reason 
for federal cooperation and grants in aid 
than for any other welfare group. It is un- 
fortunate that the federal government is 
withdra\\nng its participation in the tran- 
sient problem. . 

During: the past five and a half years. , 
this subject has been considered by the com- 
mittee on interstate, problems of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. The 
committee came ,to the conclusion that its 
; effort should be directed toward securing 
uniform laws regarding the relief of de- 
pendents. The committee has been most 
fortunate in receiving excellent cooperation 
from the National Conference of Commis- : 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, which, to- • 



gether with the .American Bar Association, 
has approved and recommended to the 
states for adoption as a uniform act, the 
Uniform Transfer of Dependents .Act. (See 
page 74 for te.xt.) It has also drafted a 
form of. reciprocal agreement (see page 75 
for text) in which are incorporated basic 
principles necessary for, uniformity of ac- 
tion as well as for* the welfare of dependent 
persons. _ * 

Reciprocal agreement laws have already 
been,; enacted in a few states, and other 
states will undoubtedly atlppt the Uniform 
.-\ct. Tn order, however, that the act may 
be successfully applied, states signing the 
ledprocal agreement- must have in opera- 
tion a system of relief that will enable de- 
pendent persons to receive support regard- 
less of their settlement status. Therefore, 
the next goal to be reached would j in my 
opinion, be uniform relief laws, which 
would enable all dependent persons who 
do not come within the provisions of the 
federal social security act to receive humane 
consideration and supix)rt. 

■ While we cannot ignore the urgent neces- 
sity for the strictest economy, it is essential 
that the welfare activities of many states 
should be still further extended, and that 
the well-being of persons in need .of assist- 
ance should be the primary consideration, 
.A considerable reduction in the present 
cost of relief could undoubtedly be effected 
by the elimination of the three outstanding 
handicaifs — favoritism, prejudice, and poli- 
tics. : , - - , ; 

To summarize, the most important 
change heeded is the enactment of laws 
that will authorize adequate relief for all 
types of dependent persons regardless of 
their legal settlement status. 

Ch.airm.\n Ellis: If we make laws to 
relieve additional classes of dependents, 
real property owmers have to pay the bill. 
You are not going to have public welfare 
provided as long as that fact remains. 

Judge C.xPERs: I think there is much in 
what the Alassachusetts commissioner says 
alxnit not entirely waving aside this problem 
of dependents. If the states, themselves 
showed a great willingness to help. I. think, 
they could insist on acts being passed by the 
federal government for the care of those, 
who are solely federal charges, .such as 
transients. It is important that the states 
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cooperate to prevent persons who are now fund sufficient to give them temporary re- 
charges of a single state from becoming lief, food, and clothes. Through the coop- 

transients. This can be accomplished if “ era tion of doctors, they received temporary 

.the states, through interstate adf ion, create medical relief. ^ I, think those children are 

means by which these individuals can retain more important than the old people, and 

their state citizenship.- . I do not see why the federal government 

This seems to me to be a logical project ignored the children.. If there is an organ- 

for this Commission to take up. ization that could ^nd should take hold of 

: Only recently two hundred files of that, it is an organization of this type, 

juvenile delinquents were placed on my . which supposedly would hot be inti uenced 

desk. - One hundred and ten Were not de- by politics. , 
linquent, but some Avere himgry, some ille- 

gitimatej and some had di^ases. I raised a , . . The meeting adjourned. , ’ ^ - 

. Friday Evening Session 

June 26, 1936 ■ 

EN.ATOR RUPP: In Pennsylvania, We boards the power to hire and fire the person- 

passed these security measures last nel. . ' 

week, bufthey will be meaningless un- The general scheme includes the aged, de- 

less appropriations are made. What taxes pendent children, the blind, and those on 

are we going to impose is4.be question that relief. 

to. me is most vital. One of the things we are doing which is . 

Mr. Messick: The. two most important particularly interesting to me is in the line '- 

things I see from the discussion so far are of selling the program. We are not letting 

the matter of finance and the elimination these district boards sit as administrative, 

of politics and prejudice. boards and get into ruts. We are making 

Chairman Ellis: I think we should hear them get out and sell programs to groups, 

• from a man who has (me of the jobs of , in. all their counties, and. recently we have 
really setting up a complete new system in had the district board members put on 

the social welfare . field — Conrad Van radio programs; 

Hyning of Florida. ^ Briefly, what \ye have there is an experi- 

Mr. Van Hyning: I- went to‘ Florida a ment which should be interesting to rural ’ 
year and a half ago and found that, they states for administrative purpo.ses. 
had practically nothing in the way of local Chairm.an Ellis:- Mr. Wilson of North . 
or state laws to interfere with starting a new Carolina has with him tonight suggestions 
welfare setup. So in January we wTote in the form of resolutions.' l am going to - 
a new welfare law. ask him to present them now. Perhaps w^e 

Because of the rural nature of the state can get some action on them before; we - -- 

of Florida,' vVe combined groups of counties separate this evening. .- 

into districts and organized district w'elfare ' 

boards. The net result is twelve districts in The following .resolutions which can be 
the state with twelve district boards, and fiuind on page 74 were passed at this time: 

a state board which has fairly good control endorsement of the Uniform Transfer of 

besides. Dependents Act; establishment of a conir 

Under the plan we do not establish a di.s- miltee to continue the. work of the Interstate 
trict staff. We divide our districts into ^Commission on Social SeCIirity; authoriza- 
units, one of which may contain, for ex- ' tion of a study of the proposal t(i make 
ample, four hundred cases, which take five records , of vital statistics available to of- ~ 

workers. We have a liberal law giving the fices of other states; recommendation for a . 

state board complete control of the policies study of restrictions and limitations of. - - 

of the organization, and giving district, records bearing on social security laws ; 4 
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recommendation for injt’gstigation of the ,ance; endorsement of a one-year, uniform- 
possibility of securing uniform legislation settlement la\v. > ' \ 

with reference; to the imposition and en- = ‘ . 

forcement of liens . on recipients of assist- The meeting adjourned. . 



Saturday Morning Session 

June 27, 1936 



M r. CORNELIUS COCHRAN: 

;TH&re are two main groups of eni-. 
ployment which I shall discuss. The 
first concerns the worker who performs serv- 
ice for an employer in orie state and later 
goes to a second state and enters the service . 
of another employer. For the purpose of 
our discussion here we w-ill describe him as 
a migratory worker. The second classifica- 
tion describes the employee who works for 
one employer, but whose service, takes him 
into more- than one state. ; We will identify 
him as an interstate employee. 

There are certain definite types oF work- 
ers, who constitute these two groups. . Under 
the head of migratory are those workers 
who move from community to community 
and frequently from state to. state follow- 
ing a seasonal occupation in industry. There 
is. the transient youth. Another type is the 
skilled worker, frequently a union employee, 
who follows the market fn his owm industry. 
There is the occasional .migratory wbrker, 
moving from state to state in .search of 
better eniploynient opportunities, or for 
personal reasons. : 

, Under the second classification of the 
interstate employee is the employee . who 
works for one employer, but whose servic^ 
takes him into more than one state,’ as 
train service.^ Then there is the one who is 
transferred by his employer. There is also 
the commuter. We do not know a great 
deal about this type of laborer. . The Bureau 
of Research and Statistics is devoting time 
to study this in an attempt to produce more 
information on this type of laborer. 

The migratory worker is, more than, 
likely, covered by state , compensation act. 
The employee thus builds up weeks of em- 
ployment credit. For such. reasons as may 
be, he leaves the service and goes to an- 
other state to enter .the service of a. dif- 
ferent employer. Somewhere along the 



line he becomes unemployed. It is quite 
possible that he has earned weeks of em- 
ployment in these .various states, but he. 
may not have earned sufficient weeks of 
employment in any one state to become 
eligible to receive benefits. At- any rate, it 
is likely that he will not receive the duration 
. of benefits to which he believes he is en- 
titled for the reason that he has left part 
of his credit in the state in vyhich he previ- 
ously worked. 

The interstate employee presents a prob- 
lem of coverage. Assume, for e.xample, a 
salesman in the. employ of a New -York 
concern, whorijperates from the branch of- 
fice in Boston and whose territory com- 
prises Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. . It is entirely possible for 
’ this man, because of the distribution of the 
service rendered in these states, to fall 
somewhere in a gap between the coverage 
of these four states. 

I might indicate certain formulas under 
consideration in an effort to find a solution 
to these problems. For the migratory 
worker it has been proposed that, when a 
man leaves the state where he was employed, 
he obtain a certificate from. that state, in- 
dicating the number of weeks he has to his 
^credit: that he carry that certificate with 
him: and somewhere along the line deposit 
(hat certificate as evidence of credit. On 
the basis of that certificate, the state in., 
which he becomes unemployed will pay 
the. benefits on the basis of the weeks of 
credit shown, and then, by what may be 
described as a book-keeping transaction, 
charge the account of the state which issues 
the certificate to the unemployment, trust 
fiiiid. and credit that amount to the state 
which paid him. 

, One of the- formulas suggested for the 
interstate worker’s problem of coverage 
permits the employer to select a state With 
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the' provision that the state selected is the. '^It is the place of enipioyment that counts, 
one in which the greater part of the work Ciiairm.a.n' Ellis: At this time we will 
is performed. This state takes jurisdiction . ask .Mr. Smith,' who was sent’ by the gov- 
for the emiiloyees in ciuestion. Whatever ernor of New Hampshire, -to address us. . 
the solution may be to these questions, it ]Mr. Smith: I have the opportunity to 
seems to me that it must involve the co- read a prepared speech , byMr. Eager.' 
operative action among states, perhaps .. 

either through the adoption of some uniform The Social Security Act relies on the 

division of coverage or through other states to take. the.initiative in unemployment 

• compensatipn, removing only the competi- 

■ Mr. Barrett.: There is one problem tive advantages of emplqy^s in states with- 

which, I think, this commission would do out laws, througTi -fr uniform, federal pay 
well to consider. In eleven states vvhich . roll la.\> With this freedom, however, goes 
have passed unemployment compensation the responsibility for making the program- 
laws, there are five distinct programs. One ^ of unemployment compensation a. success, 
of these, the pooled-fund system, seenis. to ■ The Social Security Board has been given 
me unconstitutional. In three cases decided . authority tf) require only a few minimum ' 

, in the Supreme CpUrt, one of which was standards for state laws as a condition of 

: , on the Raihyay Retirement Act, the court’ certification under Title IX of the Social^ 
held that the pooled system was. uncon- Security Act, thus allowing a wide variation 
stitutional. Because of these decisions, we among state laws. The only leadership 

adopted a one-si.xth pooled system in which the board has taken is to intlueiice 

Inriiana, and I think even that may be un- ne\v legislation by suggesting to the states 
• . constitutional. yafious draft bills so written as to. assure 

W\’e have in our bill a master-and-servant federal approval under Title IX.. They 
clause which provides that there must be .offer the various alternatives of pooled ‘ 
the relationship of master and servant be- funds, reserve accounts,, or guaranteed em- . ’ 

. ’ fore the employee is qualified’ to receive, ployment accounts. 

unemployment compensation. There must The Social Security .\ct, although leaving . 

. ■ '-be twenty-one, continuous weeks of 'service complete freedom has, at the same tinie,: 

in our state if he works for a contracUir with given us- the tremendous responsibility of , 
contracts in various states. achieving a national program by mutual 

\ Mr. CociiRAjs^: I would like to point out ■ agreement. Some uniformity in the require- . 

. that most of the state laws do not disqualify ments of the various state laws is imperative ^ ^ 
a mail who voluntarily quits, but many of or the whole structure of unemployment 
I the states, if he voluntarily quits, penalize compensation may collapse. The employers : 

that individual by an. extended waiting of the country will find labor costs so meas- 
period. The normal waiting period may urably increased by the expense of record 
■ be two weeks. ' keeping that they wall be driven to open 

: Chairman Ellis: ; We sometimes have revolt. The employees are also likely to . 

a situation where a firm of traveling men side with the employer because the mere 

. ; does hot have a sufficient number of em- chance of employment Jnmne state rather 

- ployees in one state to come within the than another will entitle some employees , 

provision of the inininium number of em- to- a higher rate of benefits ot^ no benefits 

! ^ ^ ^ " ployCes. Is there any Consideration being lat all. Those problems occur when we deal 

I ' ‘given that? ' Ithhiugh state action alone. In order to 

,. Mr; Cochran: Of Course numerical ex-- solve these problems, some Way must, be 
elusion is provided in' all the states, but it found to produce needed uniformityin leg- 
varies from one sitate to another.. For ex- islation and administration, 
ample, let us take a given state that covers Last December. New Hampshire took, 
eight or more. The empiloyer has ten. Per- the lead in trying to dbtain interstate action 

haps four of ..these spend all their time in by visiting her neighbor. ^Massachusetts, to « 

. . . the state. The remaining si.x spend some settle the- problems of interstate employ- 
'll.-.. tinie in the state and some in other states, ment. Through periodic conferences- of 

; Resic(,ence is not required as a sound test, state-unemployment-compensation officials. 
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the SociafSecurity Board, the United States 
Treasury, 'and the Department of liabor, , 
some progress has been made toward uni- 
formity, but a great deal remains to be done! 

The most important question before these 
conferences has concerned the records and 
reports to be required from employers. An 
employer operating in the eleven states now 
collecting contributions is making a dif- 
ferent form of report to each state. We 
might save the employer -much work and 
extra expense by using the same form in all 
of the states. But thus far it has proved 
impossible to reach agreement on a uniform 
pay roll report. Real uniformity in pay 
roll reporting depends, ultimately, on uni- 
forni state legislation. . 

Almost equal in importance to uniform 
pay roll reporting is interstate agreement 
upon definitions of unemployments, excepted 
from coverage by unemployment compen- 
sation laws. Most states are now writing 
the federal e.xemptions into their laws and 
will probably be guided by the United 
States Treasury" rulings, but decisions will 
' need To"'Be' made by the states in advance 
of the Treasury on the interpretation of such 
terms as farm labor and domestic service. 

The need for uniformity in the definitions 
of exempted employments is present also in 
the application of the legal definition'' of an 
employee. . .At present a person may be 
designated as an independent contractor in. 
.one state and as an employee in another 
■ state. 

Uniformity in rules governing the cover- 
age. of employees might well be obtained in' 
the manner used to bring about agreenient 
on what constitutes employment within a 
state. Through a series Of conferences be- 
tw'een state officials, consistent rules are 
now in force in the eastern states. 

While problems of coverage and pay roll 
reporting may seem perplexing to the state 
adminisfratofrhbw; they are easier to solve 
than the problems involved in the payment 
of benefits. Alany state la.ws provide for 
reciprocal agree?nents between the states to 
take care.qf the employees who have paid 
contributions under one system but have 
moved to einpl(>yment in another state. 
Clearance of benefit funds Ayill have to be. 
made between states in order that the state 
in w’hich the employee applies for benefits 
can draw for funds upon the state in which 



the employee has been employed. This 
necessitates ' numerous reciprocal ' agree- 
ments between the states with unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. / 

Substantial progress has been made in the . 
use of a .uniform numbering system for em- . 
ployees aqd erriplpyers by all of the states, 
the Social'^^^^ty Board, and the United 
State%f Employment Service. The num- 
bering’' systems will permit the comparison 
of statistics on employment, unemployrrient, : 
and related matters because the"industriar 
classification used in different states wall be ■ 
the same. - 

The field of interstate action should then 
encompass at least the points^mientioned. 
above: First, uniformity in the reporting 
requirements of employers, w-hich- suggests 
that efforts be made to secure the enactnient 
of uniform legislation; second, uniformity 
in the rulings on exempted employments, the 
legal, status of persons as employees, and 
other definitions: third, uniformity in sta- 
tistical methods; and fourth, reciprocal ar- 
rangements between the states on the pay- . 
ment of benefits. 

Chairm.xn Ellis: We have with us Mr. 
Corson this morning. 

Mr. Corson : I.Avant .to. point put a bit 
of the organization of the social security 
board .which’ may have some part to play 
in this program. Within the last month and , 
a half the board has created twelve regional 
offices. W’hich will each be run for some 
months in the future wdth only a skeleton 
structure. Tt is.the objective of the board 
to. decentralize, its offices and brin^ the 
Services it can render to the several states. 

The meeting recessed for about fifteen, 
minutes w^hile the temporary e.xecutive com- 
mittee drafted some resolutions. .After the 
meeting was resumed two resolutions Were 
adopted. (See page 74 for te.xt.) 

Ch.airxi.an Ellis: At this time we have 
with us Air. Burdette Lewis of the .American 
Public Welfare -.Association. ,, 

AIr. Liwis: The idea in back of.. social 
security is employment, and w^e may have 
to change the. pattern of employment for 
those w’ho have to go through a period of 
stabilization. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:05 p.m. 
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Resolutions 



1. RESOLVED, that the Commission en- 
dorse the Uniform Transfer of Dependents 
Act which has been recommended to the 
states by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, the American Bar Association, 
and the. American Public .Welfare Associa- 
tion. 



2. RESOLVED, that there be a com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman of the 
Interstate Commission on Social Security for 
the purpose of continuing the work of this 
Commission, and to suggest uniform agree- 
ments with reference to all Social Security 
legislation between states. 

.3. RESOLVED, that the proposal to. 
make records of vital statistic's available to 
officials of other states be thoroughly can- 
vassed with the end in view that practical 
measures be initiated and^recommendations 
for that purpose be submitted at the next 
meeting of the Interstate Commission on 
Social Security. • 

4. RESOLVED, that the Interstp;te Com- 
mission on Social Security recommend 
that an appropriate branch of the Council 
of State Governments undertake a study 
of the restrictions and limitations of records 
bearing on the social security laws with par-r 
ticular reference to the use dr Availability 
of records heretofore considered of a private 
nature.. 



5. RESOLVED, that the Interstate 

Commission on Social Security recommend 
that steps be taken to investigate the ’pos- 
sibility of securing uniform legislation with 
reference to the imposition of liens on re- 
cipients of assistance under social security 
laws o^other public welfare assistance, and 
eifi%cfng against the property of 

such^'r^apiwts wherever situated. • 

6. RESOL'l^ED, that the Interstate Com- 
mission on Social Security recornmend to 



the states the adoption of a one-year uni- 

• form settlement law. 

7. WHEREAS,' the recent development 
of a joint federal-state social security ^ 
program promises rhuch for the happiness 
of many millions of .American citizens, and 

WHEREASt.it is the opinion of the Inter- 
state ’Commission on Social Security that 
adequate standards of administration are 

. absolutely essential to the proper develop- 
ment of such an intergovernmental program 
for; social security, and 
WHEREAS, these adequate standards of 
administration can be secured only: through 
the selection, retentionj and encouragement 
of competent administrative employees, and 
W’HRRE.AS, the development of a career 
service in social security work is essential 
Jn securing the high type of personnel' 
needed' for this important work, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOL-VRD. 

* that the Interstate Comniissidn on Social 

Security recommend to the various states 
that the personnel employed in the adminis- 
tration of social security benefits be selected 
on the; basis of their ability to' do the work " • 
required in the moST'effective manner pos- 
sible each state departmeht of agency 
which is in charge of'the administration of 
social security: ' 

8. RESOL V'ED, that the Commission, 
urge the Social Security Board and the In- 
terstate Conference'of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Administrators- to take , joint 
action to; make studies with reference to 
the establishment of uniform administrative 
procedure and uniform laws to bring about 
uniform 'opferation of the unemployment 
compensation (consistent with the needs of 
the various states), and that these studies • 

. be made and prepared iii time to be pre-. 
sented to the Council of State Governments’ 
at its meeting in January. 



Uniform Transfer of Dependents Act 



An Act Concerning Reciprocal Agreements . Be it enacted^ ei^c. {Use the proper enacting 
for the Interstate Transportation and .the ' danse j or the state.) , j 

Support of Poor and Indigent Persons, ' Section 1. {Reciprocal Agreements/) . 
and to Make Uniform the Law^ath Ref-* The [Department of Public Welfare], suh- 
erence Thereto. ject to, the approval of the Attorney- 
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General, is hereby authorized to enter into 
reciprocal agreements with corresponding 
state agencies of other states regarding the 
interstate transportation of poor and" in^ 
digent persons, -and to. arrange -with -the 
proper officials in this stato, for the ac- 
ceptance, transfer, and support of persons 
: recdving public aid in other states in ac- 
cordance witl>>the terms of such reciprocal, 
agreeme^"; provided ahai inis state shall^ 
not norshall any county or other political 
subdivision of this state, be committed, to 
/dhe support of perlons who are not in the 
bpinion of said [.Department of Public Wel- 



fare] entitled to public support by the laws 
of this state. 

: Section '’"2. .( Uniformity of Interpretar 
tion.) This ^act shall be so Interpreted and., • 
construed as to effectuate its general pur- 1 
pose^^^er-ffT^e uniform the laws of those -V- 
tnactit... . ' .T' 

{Short, Title.) This act may ■ 
be cited as the, “Uniform Transfer of Dfe- 
, pendents Act.” ^ 

Section 4 . ' ( Tim e of Taking E ffect . ) 
This act shall take effect 
The Committee has also proposed a form > 
Of reciprocal agreement, a copy of which is 
included. 




FORM OF Reciprocal Agreement 



(r 






Agreement between the Departrhent of This provision shall hot apply to cases 
Public .Welfare of the- State of . where the dependency of such persons is 

and the Department of Public Welfare of likely to be of short duration, due to tem- 



*the State of 

Tin's Agreement, made by ^nd between 
the Department oC Public Welfare of the 
State of 1 ....... . . '. . . . and the Depart- , 

ment of Public Welfare of the State of 



porary conditions, unless it can be shown 
that the depende.nt persons are chronic re- 
lief cases. ■ ’ ‘ 






, , JVitnesseth: <• . - • ‘ 

'f Hat, Whereas, the contracting parties 
are by the laws of their respective states 
severally authorized .and empowered to 
.enter into reciprocal agreements to receive 
from and teturn to their respective states 
dependent persons, so as to facilitate re- 
moval of slich persons froni each of said 
states to the other, in proper cases. 

Noiv, Therefore, It Is Mutually Agreed 
iSy and Between, the parties herbto, as fol- 
lows, to wit : * -, ’ 

■■ ■. ' 

. The term “nonresident” shall include any 
poor arid indigent person, who shall have 
been continuously absent less than , . . . .' . 

. . . . . . . . . . from the state wherein he last 

resided for .......... or more con- 

secutive years. The fact that a person 
received public' or pnvate relief during the 
said , . ....... years’ residence shall not in 

any ni^^nner interrupt said period of resi- 
dence' within the meaning of this agree- The e.xpens'es of transfer and transporta- 
rrient rior affect the operation of saidhgree- .tion shall be Borne by the state requesting 
ment. . . “ ; - am] making the transfer. 



It is hereby agreed that the authority 
for transfer shall be granted if the ap- 
plication for transfer is made within the 
period of absence established in this agree- 
ment, even though the agteed period of 
absence may have elapsed before the actual 
transfer can be effected; provided, howr' ’ 
ever, that the transfer must be made within 
a reasonable time. 

.In all cases arising under paragraph, 1 . • 
a person may be returned to the state in 
which hepr she has resided for .... . . years . 
aPd such person shall be accepted by’^ said 
/latter s tgite through arrangement with local 
boards Jjjjj^ublic xyelfare, i,e. county, city 
of tO\vWlPkrds providing home relief, if 
necessary,/or admission to a proper insl^u- 
tion. 

Arrangement shall also be made for the 
reception of the household goods and effects 
of such person, if desirable. - * 
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In any case 'arising under paragraph 1, 
such persons shall not be transferred if 
such transfer would endahger their health, 
or the public health, . 



For the- purpose of this agreement, the’ 
residence of a married woman shall be con- 
sidered that of her husband, provided there 
has been no legal’ separation ; and the resi- 
dence of a minor shall be considered the 
■ same as the residence of thi^ parents, pro- 
vided, however, that whenever the custody 
of- any such minor has been awWded to 
, either parent by final judgment or decree 
of any court of competent jtir'isdiction, 
the residence of the parent to whom such 
custody .'has been awarded shall be deemed 
the residence of. the said minor. 



It is "generally agree.d that the unity of 
families myst be ; preserved, Any e.xeep- 
tion to . this rule must be by mutual agree- 
ment in the individual case. 



An 'accurate and detailed investigation 
in each case falling under paragraph 1 of 
this agreement shall be made by both states, 
the state, requesting, the transfer to present 
accurate and, detailed personal and . resi- 
dence histories, to^the state to which such • 
person is to be transferred. 



By mutual consent, this agreenient may 
be modified to meet special conditions in 
any particular case not covered by its terms, 

■ . — --A ’ 

; . This agreement shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the Attorney-General of each 
state w'hich is a party hereto, and shall 
be executed by the officials of the respective 

Departments of • •,• • • • • • • • and 

, , , ,, h’avirig jurisdiction over 

the persons described in paragraph 1, and 
may be terminated by sixty days’ notice 
in W'riting by either party, . ' ' 

In lF//«m IF/fcrco/, the said parties 
hereto have caused these presents to fee . . 



the respective states. 
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FRIDAY A!PTERN00N-SESSI0N 

, n : October 2, 1936 

H ‘ ON. p}I>L^DOp J. TURNER, vice- . the setting up of some kind df a layout for 
chairman bkThe Interstate Commis- . the basin as a whole. It does not mean, 
sion on the Delaware’ River Basin, as l am afraid most people are beginning 

acted as presiding officer at the opening to assume, a set of abstract principles sur- 

r. session. rounded by a mass of verbiage which diverts 

. ■ ' all of you from concrete activity. 

Hon. Thomas.A. Logue: The Inter- . To me the pattern of the basin, at least 

state Gornmissibn on the. Delaware in its prirnary elementSj is an essential to 

River. Basin is an official interstate body ' action on any of its details. I should like 
^composed of seventeen state legislators, to emphasize further,, however, that there 
planners, and administrators, serviced by a are certain immediate tasks in the basin 
secretary representing an official interstate which could be attacked with the present 
agency^ the Council of State Governments, elementary principles of your basin pattern 
and supplied with technical assistance by before you.- My point is that there are 
the National Resources Committee. , such things as pollution control, which. 
The commission itself is not, funda- today, could proceed actively and could, " 

with careful attention,.- fit into the general 
pattern or program for the basin as a whole. 

We might then agree, as bur next step, 
on the physical facts about the stream, and 
the multiple uses to which that stream can 
be put. Approaches rnade elsewhere on. 
this particular problem are exemplified by „ 



mentally, a study group; it is not, funda- 
mentally,, a planning agency. It is a group 
w'hich’ hopes to bring about, first, an en- 
lightened public opinion concerning the 
problems of the Delaware Riveij Basin, and, 
second, through the medium of that public’ 
opinioii, to’ devise and effect a unified plan 
of action in respect to the three interrelated activity such as that on the Red River in 
problems in- the basin which.we have chosen, . the North, which covers the three, states 
• as our first poinfs of attack: water pollution, of North and South Dakota and Minnesota. i 
water supply, an^ recreational development. That group of states has finally agreed on 
Hon. Ellwood J. Turner: I have the ; the best and most advantageous use of that 

P leasure of presenting '’^Ir. .Aibel Wolrnan stream with the result that a master plan 

f the National Resources Corhrhittee at was signed by the three states. The second 

lis time. . . is the Upper Rio Grande. Investigation, in , 

. Hon,. Abel Wol:man: The picture of which the states' of Colorado, New Mexico, 

'the Delaware River Basin does not. differ and ‘Texas are participating, now under 

essentially from that" of any other drainage way\ shows evijdence that there \yill soon 

basin in this, or. any other, country. It is “ b^ agreement On the future use of that 
a picture of®a large group of people settled, stream.; The Kansas River flood studies, 

by favorable and fortuitous circumstances, the national drainage basin studies, the • 

on a large river basin. The problem is, . New 'England regional plan studies of our 
essentiallyijwhat to do with an enormous, strearns, the Northwest plan studies of our 

valuable, beautiful body of water in rela- streams are additional .examples. • 

tion to the people .who live in the drainage Mr. Turner: The National Resources 
basin. Committee kindly gave us a water con- 

I calculated yesterday -that there are ^ultant, m the. person of Air.. Isaac S. 

under consideration, at' this moment poten- Walker, who is now going to speak on the 

tial projeets^for public \yater supply, alone, drainage basin study of the National Re- 

~ ‘ ‘ ' sourcesCommitteeand theInterstate.com- ’ 

mission on the Delaware River Basin. 

Mr. Isaac: S. Walker: , I have been sur- 
pri^d^ by the wide lack of understanding 
of what the word ’'resources.” really means 



inwhich the Delaware River is the major 
source of approximately two. billion gallons 
of water which would involve' an expendi^ 
ture of approximately $5 50,000,000[ 

,1 should like to say a word about the 
so-called “master plan” or pattern by which as applied, to water, even among persons 
the river should 1)6 developed; It means of the highest intelligence. 
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DELAWARE RIVER BASIN ^ 31 : * 

Even among many engineers who have sewer system, transfers its wastes from its ■ 

made hydraulic and sanitary engineering homes, other buildings, and factories, to the 

their life-work, there is, no clear perception streams, should, in commoir decency, at 

of the possibilities of what Mr. Wolman least be required to install first stage or 

has aptly termed “a master plan or pattern” primary treatment works to settle and re- 

pf the river basin, nor could there be, unless move the objectionable solids, 

they had occasiorv-to make such a compre- Plants of ; this type usually cost from ■ 
hensive study of coordinated uses and de- $7.50 to $15 per capita. . They remove 
velopment as the committee is now engaged about 35 per cent of the organic impurities, 
upon. - The liquid discharged . into, .the strearn still 

This drainage basin study, brief as it contains 65 pei- cent of the impurities, 
has been, has opened my eyes. The possi- leaving a lot of purification work to be done ' ■ 
bilities of what may be accomplished for by the diluting water which is available in , 
the residents of this great river basin in the streams. If sufficient dilution is lack- 
carrying forward a master plan, codrdinat- ing, the community must be called upon, 
ing the problems of water supply, floods, to install artificial oxidizing works to re- - 
.pow'cr,. pollution, navigation ^nd recreation, move more of the organic matters than is 
truly stir the imagination. But to bring possible by sedimentation. Such works are 
such a. prpgrani to fruition will require generally terrned . “second stage” or 
much further study, cooperation, educa- secondary treatment. A complete plant of 
. tional work and publicity, and the problems this type usually costs frpm $15 to $25 
must be set forth in plain, . simple, non- per capita, frequently double the cost for 
technical terms. j first stage treatment, both for construction 

i^_.:.,. ..-Of all Ih^^ of our and operation, It may be expected to re- 

streams and rivers, first call must be for move about 85 per cent of the organic im- 
domestic water supply. In any given water- purities. 

shed or drainage basin area there is a defi- In the New York City Water Diversion 
nite amount of water available for the use Case, you will recaU that the United States . 
of the population resident in the. .area. Supreme Court ruled that New York’ City 
When the water supply needs of the popu- might build reservoirs, as proposed, on the , 
lation to be served exceed the minimum Delaware tributaries, in accordance with. 

. flow of the stream from which the supply its comprehensiye plan, and divert 440,- 
is to be taken, we must build dams to im- 000,000 gallons daily for ^yater supply, pur- 
pound the. flood . flows, and create artificial poses. Conting^t upon this'Takiiig, how- 
lakes Or reservoirs which provide a reserve ever, was a requirement for compehsation- 
of stored water to make up for the de- water to be released during periods of mmK 

ficifency in natural stream flow. mum stream flows. The court also made 

_ Another, resource, which is a factor, of another tevolutionary ruling, in that New 
great-importance in alleviation of thetreck- York, before any waters are diverted, must 
less and indefensible fouling of our streams construct a sewage plant for complete 
with sewage and industrial wastes, is the treatment of the sewage of Port Jervis, 
natural disposal of sewage, discharged into As I understand this court decision, ap- 
the river, through the mediums of dilution plicable to interstate waters such as the' 
and “self purification.” Delaware, it would appear that in all future 

Our sanitary sewer systems, at least in reservoir developments thereon above tidal 
other than small villages, are an absolute waters, provision must be made for release . . 

necessity for public health and dimination of compensation waters to the e.xtent de- 

qf nuisance. Where sewage treatment is creed by the court in the New York case, 

not practiced, problems which are serious . This study has not advanced to a point 

indeed in our streams are created. where the economics of the construction of 

^ Ways and means must be found to solve great reservoirs may be definitely said to 

1 these abuse problems which can no longer be justified for this sole purpose. Indi- 

be considered as purely local or state. vidually, neither may such great develop- 

As a general proposition, it is belieyed ments be economically justified for water 
every community which, by means of a supply,, power, flood control, salinity con- 
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•trol, navigation, or recreation. We are now ' measare wa first recognized as a proper 
• dealing with • a coniprehensive basin plan subject for legislation in the early eighteen 
whereiii consideration is given to ;a possible nineties. 

ultimate chain of reservoirs serving all the Broad powers are given by statute to 
above purposes. This report, four years various health authorities in , New York, 
in the making, is most exhaustive, exceed- New Jersey and Pennsylvania to make, ap"^ 
ing in scope all prior studies. It points out prove, and enforce rules and regulations 
that by virtue of the economics of ' such for the prevention of w'ater- poliution,- and 
combined uses, and credits for developed to carry out the provisions of the statutory 
hydro-electric power, great gravity water law on the subject. Specified agencies are 
supplies at extremely attractive unit cost charged with ' the duty of making studies, 
per million gallons can be developed , to investigations, and reports, and to recom- 
serve all future' needs until 1980, of New mend measures to preserve further the water 
York City, Northeastern New Jersey supplies as free as practicable from contami-. 
municipalities, Philadelphia, and South- nation, 

eastern Pennsylvania with a wholesome supr The discharge of sewage from the 

ply of upland water, and at the same time numerous metropolitan areas, and lesser . 

regulate and maintain a summer low river communities, immediately bordering and 
flow at Trenton of never less than 3,400 within a few miles of both sides of the Dela- 
second feet, which is the base figure used ware and its tributaries, is, by far, the - 
in the New York diversiori case. greatest contributing cause for its polluted 

, The studies that are in the course of de- condition. These rnunicipalities are faced 
velopment indicate that prior to such great with the serious question of financing* the 
takings for water supply, there will be long required improvements. . The states af- 

. periods when the natural flow of the river fe'cted have not as yet seen 'fit to assume ' 

may be practically trebl.e4,.-a factor,, which, this burden or any part of it, although the 
contrary to general opinion, I consider of project has grown far beyond, the limits of 
great importance for the general betterment a purely local matter, 
of the entire river below the suggested dam . Because of a constitutional limitation on 
■ sites,. particularly in 'relation to the pollu-. debts of ipunicipalities in Pennsylvania it .. 
tion problems. , is utterly impossible for many municipali- 

If I am correct in this reasoning, the in- ties to obtain the mon^y necessary in order, 
creases of diluting water herein discussed to pay .their share of tne cost of treatment/ 
will postpone, and may entirely eliminate, works. . 

the necessity for the construction of .A more expeditious method is, however, .• 
secondary treatment works. at hand.,- The recent case upholding- the . 

Related to the pollution problem, is the validity of the Allegheny County Authority 

so-called ‘‘salinity” problem, or the up- , seems definitely, to have established the 
river approach of salt water from the sea. rule, that where a municipality enters, into 

The state health department made -a a contract for the construction or acquisi- 

comprehensive survey completed, iri 1935 tion of any public works to be paid for 

which conclusively proved that if the flow only out of the revenues derived from the 

of upland>water at Trenton could be main- operation of iiich works, and the credit' of 

tained at 3,630 second feet, there would the "municipality is not pledged, nor the 

be no up-river invasion of salinity in excess obligation to pay made^a Ijen on the works 

of 200 parts per million. The reservoir re- or other property of the' municipality, a 

leases hei^etofore discussed will maintain debt is not created within the meaning of 

the flow at Trenton in excess of this figure, the constitutional limitation. The only 

Mr.7 Turner: Mr. John Fertig, chief security offered is the reveniie^derived from 

of the legislative reference bureau at a self-liquidating project. The only remedy 

Harrisburg, has kindly assigned Mr. S. Ed- of the trustees' for the obligees in case of ' 

ward Hannestad of his stafnto speak to us default is to enter and collect tolls or rentals, 

on the leg'siativ| background. .. The same end may be accomplished by 

Mr'. S. Edward Hannestad: The con- paying the purchase price frOm. the proceeds ' 
, trol of stream pollution p a public health of the sale of improyement bonds secured : 
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solely by the revenues derived from the 
sewer system without any right of the bond- 
holders to look to the municipality or the 
tangible property of the sewage treatment 
works for payment. 

In a number of instances, federal funds 
have been niade available, for sewer projects 
of various kinds, particularly under, the 
Works Progress Administration. . : 

There is, perhaps, no field of effort where 
interstate cooperation is more imperative 
than in the prevention of pollution of a 
stream forming the boundairy between two 
or more, states. . Lmtil the creation of the 
present Interstate Commission on the: Dela- 
ware River Basin, the most serious effort 
to accomplish a coordination of state, laws 
in so. far as they affect the purity of the 
water of the Delaware, was that of com- 
missions appointed by the states of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. These 
commissions did draw up a comprehensive 
compact,, which was adopted by New York 
but failed to become law in either New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. 

Under the proposed compact, which dealt 
largely with the apportionment of the water 
arhong the three states, a permanent Tri-- 
State Delaware River Commission would 
have been created with broad powers, and 
responsibilities in enforcing and carrying 
out the agreed provisions. 

The existence of a. permanent interstate ' 
commission, -with administrative powers, 
seems almost necessary in carrying oht any 
joint undertaking ion the part of the states 
bordering on the Delaware, whether it be 
established by formal compact or by 
reciprocal legislation. 

Mr. Turner: We ought now’ to proceed 
to a specific picture from the viewpoint of 
each of the four states concerned. . 

Mr. Wayne D. Heydecker (New 
York) : Considering, first, the pollution 

problem, we find that less than 20 per cent of 
the Delaw’aire drainage' area lies within the 
borders of New York, and that the quantity 
of sewage contributed to the river by the 
New York population is relatively small. 
New York, however, through its department 
of health, is making every effort to bring 
about a satisfactory degree of treatment of 
all sew’age- originating in the state before.it 
is discharged into the river. 

On the subject of potable water, we find 



that the upper portion of the Delaware 
Basin is pre-eminently a potential source 
of water supply, particularly for the city 
of New York. At a later date, the waters 
of the upper .'Delaware may be needed by 
the cities of northern New Jersey and , 
eastern Pennsylvania, including even’ the 
city of Philadelphia. Fortunately; •> there 
is ample water available for all reasonable 
needs of these communities if it is properly \ 
conserved and fully utilized. 

The State of Nevv York is interested in . 
■flood control in the Delaware Basin as a 
part of a general state-w’ide problem of ■ 
flood relief. New York City is interested 
especially, in the conservation of the flood 
waters which have heretofore run to w'aste, 
because such waste water offers the city, 
its best chance of obtaining an economical 
supply of potable water. The storage of 
such flood waters by the City of New York 
will obviously lessen the problem of flood 
waters downstream. 

The State of New York is interested in 
the broader phases of conservation in this 
area and believes that a conservation pro- 
gram should' begin with the storage of flood 
waters for release during dry periods for : ' 
water supply, navigation, recreation, sewage "• 
dilution, and other purposes. Multiseryice 
reservoirs rather than retarding basins 
should be constructed wherever physical . 
conditions permit. . ‘ 

Throughout the entire area, the. recrea- 
tional facilities of the river, and its tributary 
streams for hunting, fishing, bathing, and 
the incidental purposes of agriculture should 
be maintained in a sanitary condition by the 
release, from storage reservoirs, of suffi- ' 
dent water to meet, at least, fhe ;normal 
requirements of aquatic life. Wherever 
reasonably possible, recreation facilities 
should be provided in connection with river 
improvements, even tho.ugh the latter may 
be built primarily for other purposes. 

In orde^ to conserve, and in some areas 
. to restore, the beauty and the economic 
value of our forest lands both in lumber 
and game and in other- recreational uses, 
consideration should be given to regional 
programs of reforestation and game manage- . « 

ment, and the extension by Congress of the 
Forest Conservation .Agreement Act of 191 1, . 
to include consent to interstate agreements 
affecting the conservation of \yild life. 
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Because the full ' utilization of the waters 
of the Delaware River requires cooperation 
between four states, an interstate compact . 
or treaty should be worked out in broad 
generak terms by the Interstate Commis- 
sion on’ the Delaware River Basin and sub- 
- mitted to the respective states and Congress 
for approval. The details of the program 
should then be worked out by an admin- 
istrative commission or authority to be: ap- • 
pointed under the compact to carry out 
the program. 

Such a program might include the follow- 
ing items: (a) inventory and definition of 
the resources of the Delaware River Basin: 
(b) evaluation of factors in order of im- 
portance; (c) tentative allocation of waters 
in accordance with needs and basin rights: 
(d) settlement of conflicting demandskand- 
,(e) subordinate interstate agreements with, 
respect to particular subjects such as uni- 
: formity of fish and game reflations in - 
border areas. ’ . 

The. development ■ and protection of 
adequate potable water supplies by the re- 
tention of flood waters for the city of New 
York and other communities in the south- 
eastern part of the state is the*' most im- • 
. portant use of the waters of the upper ' 
Delaware. Such waters should also be re- 
served in part for potable water supplies 
for northern ' New Jersey and ' eastern 
Pennsylvania.' 

New York believes . that the protection 
and further development of recreational 
facilities should be an element second only 
to potable water in importance in, any prq- 
gram. ‘ • 

To these two major objectives must be • 
added a third: that any development of the 
Delaware River Basin should give adequate: 
consideration to the special needs of local 
comm-ttnities and local industries, and that 
the whole program should be coordinated 
by a.pattern of highways and transportation, 
that will not only serve local needs' but 
make available the beauties of the valley 
and thus invite travelers from; afar. 

Dr. Charlks P. Messick (New Jersey) : 

.All of the important interests involved 
in the Delaware River Basin which New 
Jersey must face and which we can solve 
in an)^ satisfactory or adequate 'way only 
With the cooperation of the other states 
within 'the basin area, deal primarily with 



the condition and use of water alone. As 
we see . these problems, they are: (1) 

domestic water supply, (2) sanitation, (3) 
recreation, , (4) navigation, (5) power de- 
velopment, (6) industrial use of water, (7) 
the fish and oyster industry, (8) agriculture 
and forestry, (9) flood prptection and low 
water control, and (10) real estate and 
property interests. . . 

. The questions to .be considered here are: 
How may the states effectively cooperate? 
What machinery ^duld b^et up best cal- 
culated to look after the interests of each 
state? ^fiow may this machinery be cre- 
,ated? . 

For the proper handling of the complex 
and difficult problems w'hich have been dis- 
cussed, certainly an oyer-all, interstate, 
coordinating agency is required. ~ . 

Within each .state, as we see-:- it, there 
should be a coordinating, body represent- 
ing the state’s group-interest which would 
study, weigh, and consider the representa- 
tions and needs of individuals, groups and 
communities, and through which, primarily, ,. 
would be presented the proposals, the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the re- 
spective states to the interstate agency. . 

New Jersey’s stake in the Delaware River 
is great. Three thousand square miles or 
about 40 per cent of the total area of New 
Jersey lies within the Delaware River 
drainage area. Eighteen tributary streams 
flow through this, section, and are locally 
important, and approximately 800,000 peo- 
ple, or nearly 20 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the state live in the basin area. 

AIr. F. A. Pitkin (Pennsylvania): 
Pennsylvania’s interests in the Delaware 
River Watershed are extensive. Over half 
the basin’s area is within her boundaries. 
Three-quarters of its population are her 
citizens. 

Millions of person^ depend upon the river 
as a source of domestic water supply. Thou- 
sands of manufacturing plants use it for 
industrial purposes. <yThe Delaware pro- , 
vides Pennsylvania's only outlet to the sea. 
.At the present time, Pennsylvania's most 
urgent intere,sts in the Delaware Basin are 
those of water supply and sanitation. 

In the eyes of Pennsylvania, pollution by 
sewage and industrial waste of the Delaware. 
River and its tributaries is considered to . 
be the foremost problem. 
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Pennsylvania’s second most important 
problem, one which grows in urgency as 
well as in complexity, involves a new source 
of water supply for Philadelphia and . other 
southeastern Pennsylvania communities. 

Numerous other problems in the realm 
of water use are of great interest to Penn- 
sylvania, The development of the recrea- 
tional use of water is ofgrowing importance. 
Navigation, at present limited to the tidal 
"estuary of the Delaware below'’ Trenton, 
is an important interest to Pennsylvania. 
There are definite possibilities for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power in the 
DelaWare watershed. Such/ development 

would have to be undertaken by cooperation 
between the . states involved and w'ould 
j^robably require the establishment of an 
interstate agency, such as the New York 
Port Authority. 

While flood protection and control merit" 
future consideration, the operation of regula- 
,tory reservoirs for w;ater supply and power 
development would have a beneficial effect 
in the reduction of flood heights and 
damages. 

The up-river approach of salinity beyond 
its normal lines during droughts and periods 
of low river flow' is also a serious problem 
affecting water-using industries in the vicin- 
ity of lower Philadelphia and Chester. 

Mr. R. C. Beckett: Delaware has a 



somewhat slighter interest in the . pollution , 
of the Delaware River than do the three 
other states involved. , 

It would seem w'ell to rehearse briefly 
what has been accomplished by a purely 
voluntary agreement betw'een two neighbor- 
ing states, Pennsylvania and Delaware. In 
1929 the sanitary water board of Pennsyl- 
vania, the water department of the city of 
Wilmington, and the state board of health 
collaborated in a rather extensive survey of 
the Brandywine, the industrial wastes of 
which interfered with the- purification 
processes of Wilmington. 

As a results?)! this survey many improve- 
ments have beet) made to the Sewage treat- 
ment facilities of the municipalities; of 
Pennsylvania above the Wilmington waler- 
works intake, and, in addition to that, the 
various industries in that state have cu- 
' operated to cut down the pollution load 
going^'nto the. stream. 

The focusing of t^ interest of .these 
groups in the contiguous states shOuld give 
impetus to ' the solving of the pollution 
problem of the Delaware. 

For the rest of this session the con- 
ference resolved itself into three sectional 
group meetings to consider. (1) water pol- 
lution, ( 2 ) water "supply, and ( 3 ) recrea- 
tional development. . ' - - - 



Friday Dinner Session 

Friday, October 2 



yt N informal dinner meeting of the 
Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin was held Friday 
evening in the main ;dining room qf_the.._. 
Buckwood Inn at Shawnee-dn-fhe-Dela- 
ware, Hon. Thomas A, Logue presiding. 

. Hon. Thomas A. Logue; iMay T just 
pay my humble tribute to Senator Toll, to 
Hubert Gallagher, and to Dave Robinson, * 
through whose, efforts this most significant 
conference has been made possible? 

It is Senator Toll, through his organiza- 
tion of the Council of State Governments, 
who is giving to us today in America what 
we really need, a comity, a meeting of the 
riiinds of our levels of government. 



It is my pleasure to present to you tonight 
Hon. Charles W, I^iot, II, e.xecutive officer 
of the National Resources Conimittee. 

. - Hon, Charles Wv-Eeiot: The National 
Resources Committee is’ composed of five 
cabinet officers and an advisory committee. 

It is a body of officials and of private citi- 
zens working together as a general staff for 
the chief executive. 

This committee works through two types 
of organizations: first, through a series of - 
subcommittees or Ispecial committees in 
Washington; and, second, through the stim- 
ulation, so far. as possible, of state and re- 
gional planning. You have heard about the 
first type of activity from the chairman of 
our water committee. . . 
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In 1933, the President asked for a quick, cians. It is an interesting experiment and 
review of various water projects. ; A cabinet we are only too glad to cooperate and to 
committee under the name or “The'Presi- wish you the best of luck. 

" dent’s Water Flow Committee” gathered • Mr. Logue: May I read to you three 
such information as was then telegrams: /‘The President directs me to 

known of the projects in the water field at . advise you that it is \vith regret that he will 

the same time that the so-called “308 Re- be unable to be present, and accept your 
^ \ ports” were being formulated. ■ As a result, "kind invitation. He expresses to you all 

a compendium of the principal projects good wishes. Marviri H. McIntyre, secre- 
. which, up to -that time, had been proposed lary to the President of the United States.” 

in all the major drainage basins. of the “Regret exceedingly my inability to at- 

. country, was published. teftdthe RegionalConference ofthe Inter- 

The next step was the report af the Missis- state Commission on. the Delaware River 
■ sippi Valley Committee which brought for- Basin. Results and deliberation of this 
ward the argument for attack on the drain- conference will have important bearing on 
age basin problems as a whole, stressing the future cooperation of the states involved. 

.. .. importance o^f multipurpose projects. I trust you may be aible to attend this 

. A third effort was the report of the Na- iniportant meeting furthering the splendid 
tional Resources Board, in T934, which cooperation between the states participating, 
brought together the material for' water Please express my greetings and apprecia- 
planning by an e.xamination of the water tion to members of the conference and 
^ / resources. ‘ guests. George H. Earle, Governor of the 

. Now we are engaged in “the drainage Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

basin study,” as we call it, which is being “Regret that trial makes it impossible for 
. conducted through our Water Resources me to attend. J^xpress my regrets and give 
Committee. , As a result of our second ap- my good wishes to those in attendance. P; . 
proach there are today forty-seven state Warren Green, .Attorney-General for the 
planning boards in operation in this country. State of Delaware.” 

For regional planning we have made two It is a pleasure to introduce to you at 
types of approach. By regional planning, I this time the energetic,, intelligent man. who 
mean planning which is not confined to one is paving the way for a more perfect union 
state but takes in problems which overlap among .American states. It is a privilege 
V ;; state lines. to present to. you Hon. Henry W. Toll, ex- - 

The report of a general review of the ecutive director of the Council of State 
different methods of, organization in. this Governments. 

country presented a number of conclusions. Executive Director Toll: It woul^be,. 
arnong which was emphasized the part which a mistake if we did not take time to.cdn- 
, the, Council of State Governments and these sider the larger implications of the work 
^ ‘ . commissions on interstate cooperation, could which we are engaged upon today. There 

play in the furtherance of cooperative enter- can be Uttle doubt that the project, which 
prise among the states. But we wanted we are launching represents the beginning of 
some specific examples. So we have fostered a development of great importance in con- 
and tried to help the regional planriing orr nection with the . American structure of goy- 
“ganization in the Pacific northwest: the ernment. 

similarorganization in New England; efforts' It.is hardly possible to overestimate the 
in the Ohio River Basiii, in the southeastern importance or the seriousness of .America’s 
part of the country; and two special experi- majorproblemof governmentalstructure— 
ments on the upper Rio Grande and the Red the problem of proper adjustment between 
River of the North. . our forty-eight state governments and our 

I want you to understand that we fully federal government, 
appreciate in Washington the distinctive . It seems astounding, it seems utterly in-\ 
aspects of the ap'proach you are making to credible, that during the century and a half 
' ■ your problem . here on the Delaware, "You of our national 'exis,tence, no regional group 

have the leadership of an intelligent group of pf states has ever organized effectively for 
public men who want the advice of techni- the conduct of any mutual undertaking. 
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Two states have joined in the hperation of missions on interstate todperation will do 
a p^t and three states have joined in the • so in order, to give the proper impetus to this 
operation of a park, but never has a group of program of the states for cooperation arriong 
several states set up a continuing organiza-- themselves. 

tipn in order to effectuate a long term and In behalf of the national organization of 



-=<^comprehensive program for the benefit of 
a region. 

I hope that each of you fully realizes tire 
fact that when we are hunting for a path 
'. through the forest, we only have to discover 
the way once. And so, if we can. find the 
effective route by which^New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 'can 
. cooperate in the conseryaJtion, the develop- ' 
rnent, and the ehjoymeht of the natural re- 
sources of the Delaware River Basin, or 
even in reducing pollution of the river, we 
may at the same time find the way by which 
other groups of states can cooperate con- 
cerning their regional problems. 

Today we are thinking primarily about - 
dirt in the Delaware. But this is part of a 
much larger Delaware Basin problem of 
cooperation; and that, in turn, is part of a 
I - still larger project of governmental struc- 

ture and of governmental harmony. Of 
course. the project to which I refer is that of 
the Council of State Goverfirnents. In the 
‘ evolution of that Council, the development 
of the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin is one step — -a step tre- • 
mendously important in itself, but eveh 
more important as a demonstration of what 
can be done in the field of interstate coop- 
eration and of federal-state cooperation. 
Under the pattern which has now been 

■ devised, the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin derives its being 

js • from the comn>iissi6ns on interstate coopera- 

tion of th^articipating states, and each 
of those commissions is made up of five 
senators, five representatives, and five ad- 
. ministrative officials. 

But this pattern would still be incomplete 
. if it were purely regional matter, and if it 
did not provide a .means whereby .each of ^ 
the states in this, particular region may 
effectively cooperate with its o^//er neighbors 
in connection with other problems— and if. 
the pattern did not provide a means where- 
by each of these states tow cooperate with 
(7/7 of the forty-seven other states in. matters 
^ where such cooperation is needed. 

Vlt is to be hoped that all of .the states * 
which have not already established com- 

■ ■' ' ' . ■ ■ - ■ ■ ' 



fh^^ouncil. of State Governments, I can 
^^dge encouragement and support for the 
project of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin. And I bespeak a ■ 
reciprocal encouragement and support for . 
the Council of State Governments on the 
part of every individual who is in any way - 
interested in the development of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin. 

At the risk of shocking some of you, I do 
not hesitate to express the conviction that 
today we are attempting to solve a problem ' 
inore difficult. than that which confronted 
the 'framers of the Constitution.. They 
were^deltling with thirteen restates, most 
of which were small. We; are dealing 
with nearly four times that number of 
states, most of which are large; They 
were concerned with a relatively sparse 
sprinkling of less than four million human, 
beings, scattered throughout the colo'nies. 

But we are concerned with more than one . 
hundred twenty millions of hurnan beings. 

They were dealing with a small, prirnitive, 
isolated civilization; we are dealing with a 
vast, complex civilization, tangled within 
’itself and tangled with the civilizations of 
other nations of the world. 

It may wefi be that the pattern for or- 
ganized cooperation which we are establish- 
ing here today will prove to be as indispei)- 
sable for the states as the corporation pattern , 
is indispensable for individuals! This is the' 
only constructive effort to save the .states 
that is in progress in America. Every man 
in this gathering may well take pride in the 
fact that while millions of citizens are talkr 
mg about the need for an alternative to 
centralization, he is engaged in actually pro- 
viding such an alternative. 

j\Ir. Logue: We will close our evening 
by hearing from the chief executive of one . 
of the greatest states in our Union.-the Hon.i ■ 
Harold G. Hoffman, governor of the. State 
of New Jersey. • . ' 

Hon. Harold G. Hoffman: We have _ 
been rather .proud-ujQhe-Jac^^^ - 

Jersey was the first state to go along with., 
the .Council |of State Governments. We 
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tHink that it is a very fine idea. And so we 
are proud that we: have taken the lead. 

It seems to me that one of three things 
must come out of this conference on the 
Delaware Basin. One is that we can meet 
together and out of our deliberations will 
come a friendly arrangement between the 
states for the- equitable, eventual distribu- 
tion of water; for the elimination of pollu- 
tion; for the proi^tion of navigation; for - 
the protection of tne shellfish; and for flood 
control. If not that, we may have set up. 
a Delaware Valley Authority by the’federal 
governrnent. A, third alternative is jo go 
through long-continued wrangling, with- 
costly litigation,, with the promotion of a lot 
of bad feeling, and certainly, in the end, , 
with no better, solution found than can be 



reached through compacts and interstate , ' 
cobperation. ‘ •' 

, I am reluctant' to believe that these great 
states of ours cannot get together and work 
out some solutfon that is going to provide 
lor the' protectiog^ and for the development 
of the . resources of the Delaware’ River 
'Basin. • , . . 

It seems to me that this is a typically 
American gathering, in 'that we cah come to- 
gether to work out a solution of these prob- 
lenis in a friendly and equitable way. ' I , 
can pledge to you all that' New Jersey will 
do its part in reaching the solUtio.n for 
which we are all striving, ' , • , 

The meeting adjourned. ^ 



SATURDAY MORNING SESSIOI^ 

; V ■ October 3, 1936 



T he Saturday rnorning session of the 
Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware Ri^er Basin Convened at the 
Buckwood Inn, Shawmee-on-the-Delaware, 
Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, presiding. 



Hon. Ellwood J. Turner: The address 
that was to have beerngiven by Colonel Lee 
will now be presented by Captain C. W. 
Burlin, army engineer in the Delaware River 
Basin, • 

Capt. C. W. Burlin: The engineers of 
the War Department are required to carry 
out the duties entrusted to them by law; to 
construct, maintain, and operate many 
works; and to pursue studies and report 
upon them to Congress. On the other hand, 
we arfe forbidden, by law to initiate any 
projects. 

A nation-wide' planning program was 
adopted and authorized by Congress in 
1927, which provided for the coordinated in- 
vestigation and study of practically all of our 
waterways with respect to navigation, flood 
control, development of hydro-electric 
power, and \yater supplies -for irrigation or 
other purposes. Here in the Delaware 
Basin, of course, the matter of domestic 
and industrial water- supply was recognized 
as of primary importance. 

: Xti-c-onsidering the water supply needs of 



the? Delaware and^ its tributaries, the. prob- 
lem of pollution becomes a major considera- 
tion. We are. at present; engaged upon , a 
general study of the problem in the river '. 
proper, and have been able to accornplish 
some cooperation with various industries,, 
especially the petroleum industry, 

■ Meanwhile, oyr navigation work proceeds 
with the 25-fo6t channd completed to the 
Marine Terminals at Trentbh, and the 27- 
foot project' well underway which seems : 

. destined^ to carry the major part of Balti- 
more’s commerce to New York, New Eng- 
land, and across the Atlantic,* and which 
should further sdrve Delaware River ports 
in the development of '’ water-borne - com- 
merce. ■ 

Responsibility for this work and for this 
planning gives one deep concern. How- 
ever, our people are trained in planning, and 
practice it all the tigie.. 

Dr. J. G. Lasman: We have been going 
on the assumption here that the data at hand 
is sufficient for answering questions that we 
have had before us or which might arise. I 
think perhaps we have taken too much for 
granted on that score, particularly concern- 
ing, industrial waste, 

Mr. Jarvis : I iiave outlined some sug- 
gestions which I should like to present ' 
here. . ' ■ 
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In order to capitalize' to the ufmost the a- direct or substantial interest in the. best 
fair, friendly, and cooperativve spirit per-^• . solution of Delaware River problems ; (3.) 

_ vading this conference, it is hereby pro- that applications and heg6tiations.be made, • 

posed ;'(1) that a Delaware River Authority for ^ federal funds to finance the ' recom 
-be established; or .that the existing Inter- mended undertakings on a self-liquidating 
, state Commission on the Delaware River basis involving payments in proportion to 

■ » Basil! be expanded and empowered rtpt only benefits' received ;v (4) that such authority 

, to plan but to function in devising, design- or commission be unrestricted as to scope of 

' , ing,:, constructing, and operating such 'investigations; (5) thgt tacit recognition be 
regulating works, conduits, power plants;* given to the ^consideration leading to with- 
. and other structures or appurtenances as drawal of commercial shipping lines from • 

may be found necessary or desirable; (2) ' the worst polluted sections of the, lower 

^ , that the membership comprise duly ac- river;;' (6) that the chief of engineers be 

credited representatives from New Yo'rk, charged with the general administrative and •*; 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; supervisory authority, but that so far as 
from N-ew York City, northeastern* New practicable each state or. metropolitan dis- 

Jersey,- Lehigh Valley, and ^Philadelphia ; o\vn part 

'also from the corps of engineers, United of the adopted plans. - , 

States'^ Army; with technical advisers to be There followed the business session of. 

„ made .available^ from each of. the above -the 'conference during which the resolutions 
.mentioned organizations as required, and . were fully discussed and acted upon, . ( Res- 
; also from such other 'agencies as may have pluti'ons follow.) 



: '■ Resolutions . ^ 

' I ; _ and commercial developments of the tlfsin ^ 

■* ■ X3 ^ RESOLVED, that the states be' ' give full protection to the scenic values 
urged , to undertake an aggressive basin; -and that a comprehensive 

* policy of public acquisition of land study and plan be undertaken for the rec- 

for public recreational use and' scenic value ’ ^^^*^i®*5al development of the basin. 

: / conservation; that the states be urged to ^ . II ■ ' 

reconcile their respective fish, and game bE IT RESOLVED, that a mutual agree- 

legislation and regulation 'to eliminate con- nient for the development ofthelnter- 

'flicts.an’S provide for conmum sfockin of state Commissiort oh the Delaware River , ‘ 

streams and land; that the states and federal Basin, as an effective agency for the 

'government be urged to undertake a com-- development^ control, and distribution of the 
.prehensive study of wild life conservation use of the natural resources and benefits of 

and.management; that wherever reservoirs the Delaware River Basin for the mutual 

or power dams are, or have been, developed, advantage of the participating states, with 

: we recommend the use of .such impounded such reapportionment hnd regulation of the' 
waters by the public for recreation, subject flow of , the River as will protect those cnm- 

■ to prohibition of the use of public water munities and- interests who. now enjoy rights • 

supply reservoirs by the state health de- or share in its" uses, be effected; that this 

partment having jurisdiction' where it deems conference favor a policy for the equitable 

such use will cjeate a menace to public apportionment of the \vater of the Dela- 

health; that the states be urged by legisla- ware River Basin for" wa'ter supply, in such'' 
t, ion and general publid policy , to provide ihanner as to restore and preserve the purity 

against the abuse ofithe natural environment of the water for that and other consistenl 

of the roadside by commercialization, in uses; that a series of impo'iinding reservoirs 

all new road construction, and to -abate to regulate the flow of the river for water 

V‘ 5 uch abuses on existing highways as rapidly supply, - flood control, recreation, and for 

as possible, and , to. eliminate toll bridges; other economical and industrial purposes, 

that the states be urged in all public works be constructed, ' . ' ^ ‘ 
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III . 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we, 'officials of’ 
federal,, state, county, and municipal 
governments and representatives of civic, 
professional, and busine'ss organizations of; 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, and other interested citizens at- 
tending the regional conference on the Dela- 
ware Rive- Basin: . . 

First, t' endorse the efforts of the Inter- 
N^tate Commission on the Delavi^are River 
Basin to codiidinate the work of the ap- 
propriate state and federal agencies for the 
^ prevention, and abatement of pollution of 
the waters of the Delaware River ; 

Second^ -recommend that the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware 'River Basin 
' bring about an agreement betwe'en the dif- 
ferent states involved to abate industrial and 
sewage pollution, and v 

(a) That this agreement be worked out 

with the aid of technical assistance from 
the states involved, arid the federal govern- 
ment, and that this agreement be presented 
to the December meeting of the Interstate 
Commission for appropriate action, and 
further : : 

(b) That, definite steps be taken to have 
the agreement ratified by uniform legisla- 
tion in, the different states;. 



'Third, recommend that an advisory com- 
mittee be ' established, composed of the 
" members of the Committee of One IJundred 
apd th^ mayors and officials of the citjes^, 
f arid villages' located in the basin, to co- 
operate with the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware. River Basin in ‘ furthering, 
the development of the 'basin, iricluding 
such problem's as flood control, conservation, 
navigation, recreation, and. pollution abate- 
ment. arid be it recommended that such an 
. organization take appropriate measures to. 
provide for proper publicity; , 

Fourth, urge that the legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
®ware appropriate to their commissions on 
interstate cooperation funds for the con - 
■ tinuation of the work of the Interstate Com-' 
mission on the Delaware Basin. 

^ IV 

The Section' on Water Pollution realizes 
. that there is need for a' uniform policy of 
federal aid to such municipalities, states or 
interstate commissions as are r^esponsible 
for the financing cf the necessary work to ; 
prevent and abate the pollution of water 
courses and coastal .waters; and urges 'tbit-- ' 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
* River Basiri undertake a study of the pos'si- . 
abilities of de,veloping such a federal policy. 
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